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TO REACH 
MOUNTAIN PEAK 
WISE MAN LISE 
TESTEN ROPE” 





) 
| | HE MART mountain climber selects the kind of rope 


whicl)has helped other men reach the peak. Smart 


coaches too, Ifged the advice of our honorable Chinese friend, 





for when it conigs to selecting a gym floor finish, they also use 
the tested produc¥,—the finish which other coaches use to reach 
championship heghts. 
Take cada for example. Last year, 78% of all tourney 
winners were coacied on Seal-O-San. Nine conference titles 
and ten State High Sdpoo! championships went to teams taught 
to play winning basietball on 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San 
floors. All in all, morg than 5000 coaches have shown pref- 
erence for Seal-O-San, tyich the total steadily increasing. 
Such acceptance meafs that coaches recognize the value 
of Seal-O-San in — sure-footed, faster teams—teams 
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Pete & 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 





whose victories bring to th coach advancement and prestige. pamiannae a¢ nena 





“TEAM THAT SLIDE ON TAIZ OFTEN PUT COACH ON SKIDS” 


The HUNTINGTOY LABORATORIES Inc 





DENVER - HUNTINGTYQN, INDIANA ° TORONTO 
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THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 











‘ves real protection 


Only a well-made supporter 9 








Insist on 


. BIKE 


for correct 
lasting support 


INE equipment is one of the most important 
Feces in the development of successful athletes 
—winning teams. And no single piece of athletic 
equipment plays a greater part in this respect, than 
the athletic supporter. 

This fact is recognized by coaches and trainers 
everywhere and that is why these men insist on a 
supporter that they can count on for real, last- 
ing support. They know that poorly made 
supporters lose their elasticity quickly—are not 
only uncomfortable but actually dangerous. 

It will pay you to depend on Bike—a supporter 
whose scientific design, careful construction and 
superior high grade materials assure maximum pro- 
tection and economy. Bike.Supporters are worn by 
2 out of 3* athletes. Give your players the finest— 
insist on Bike when you buy! 





Badly made supporters 
lose elasticity quickly— 
become limp, uncomfort- 
able—do not give ade- 
quate support. 


Bike Web Supporters, 
because of superior ma- 
terials and workmanship 
retain shape and elas- 
ticity even after repeated 
*Impartial survey by A.C. Nielsen Co. nee, 

revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike 











SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., 306 Broadway, New York - Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
McDonald & Billmire, 604 Mission Street, San Francisco * John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 105 Duane Street, New York 
H. B. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Ave., Dallas 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY aWes: 25m street Cticere 
ee 
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KEEP POWER UP- 
FATIGUE DOWN 


with KNOX GELATINE 


Knox, and Knox alone, can ofter this playing basketball. Girls have less 
scientific proof that their gelatine can wind and less muscular strength—yet 


increase energy and endurance, and 
lessen fatigue. 


Basketball teams all over the country 
are taking Knox Gelatine regularly for 
greater endurance and more staying 
power. No foot game takes more out 
of a player than basketball. It’s an 
on-your-toes, fast-moving, quick-break- 
ing game. An instant’s hesitation may 
mean lost points. The man who can 
keep up the gruelling pace and make 
every second count, is the man with 
extra endurance. 


NO MID-SEASON LET DOWN 


Mid-season staleness is a common 
bugaboo to the basketball player. The 
coach of a well-known boys’ school re- 
ports that his players maintained top 
form throughout the season on the Knox 
Gelatine endurance diet. Although 
playing an average of five and six times 
a week, the players finished the stren- 
uous season in excellent physical con- 
dition. 


GIRLS BENEFIT, TOO 


The Knox Gelatine diet to increase 
stamina is of vast importance to girls 


the modern girls’ basketball game has 
accelerated in pace in proportion to 
the men’s. Extra reserve force enables 
the girls to get best results with far less 
effort. 


KNOX IS THE GELATINE 


Knox Gelatine is the gelatine used on 
training tables of leading colleges. One 
large Eastern University has installed 
a gelatine bar in the locker room. It 
is important to remember that only 
Knox Gelatine was used in the scientific 
tests to prove gelatine does increase en- 
durance and lessen fatigue. 


Knox Gelatine is manufactured by the 
most modern scientific methods, under 
constant bacteriological control. The 
highest standards of purity are main- 
tained at all times. There are many 
inferior gelatines on the market. They 
will not serve the purpose and may be 
actually dangerous. Also ready-flav- 
ored gelatine desserts which are only 
about 10% gelatine and about 85% 
sugar will not do. Be sure you use only 
pure Knox Gelatine—the food that 
fights fatigue. 











THIS IS FORMULA ADVISED BY FAMOUS COACHES 


THE GELATINE 1. Pour 6 ounces of cold water in an 8-ounce glass. 


For More Endurance 2. Pour onto the water 2 envelopes (or two level table- 


i P 
t —Lees Fatigue spoontuls) of Knox Gelatine. 

H Knox Gelatine was used : , 

; exclusively in the scientif- 3. Let liquid absorb the gelatine. Then stir briskly and 


ic tests and experiments. 
Ready-flavored _ gelatine 
desserts which are about 

85% sugar and only about 4 
10% gelatine will not do. 
Be sure to use the plain, 
unflavored Knox Gelatine 
—K-N-O-X — which you 
can get from any grocer. 


drink quickly. If it thickens, stir again. 


_— 


“RRSE ALS aise a Saae Pte ees 


* Do this twice a day—before meals—for seven days. 
Then reduce to one envelope (or one tablespoonful) 
twice a day. If there is a drop in the weight, increase 
the Gelatine feeding to the original dose of two en- 
velopes. 





SaiNSNeS Seeeein Sus sheets 














F R 7 = WRITE FOR BOOKLET "ENDURANCE. THE WAY TO VICTORY IN BASKETBALL” TO 
= KNOX GELATINE CO., DEPT. 82, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK. 
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SPOT-BILT Compresso-Lock Oblong Cleats: 
Three Distinct Types for Every 
Field Condition, Game or Practice 
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Better Balance—Better Traction 


For your boys . . . better footing than they 
ever had! Three distinct types of oblong 
detachable cleats . . . take care of every 
position on the team, under every field con- 
dition, game or practice. Better traction 
because oblong cleats provide twice as much 
supporting surface as round cleats . . . far 
more comfortable and better balance be- 
cause the shoe remains level in action . . . 
less rocking . . . fewer chances for turned 
ankles, pulled tendons. 


Legal, Practical, Safe 


SPOT-BILT Compresso-Lock oblong detach- 
able cleats are legal . . . meeting the new 
rule requirements for oblong cleats, and a 
female attachment with an effective locking 
device. The Compresso-Lock attachment 
is the only female cleat attachment with a 
locking device which has been proved both 
practical and safe under actual playing con- 
ditions, without loss of a single cleat. 


COMPRESSO-LOCK ROUND CLEATS 
Interchangeable with Oblong Cleats 
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Practice Cleat 


AMERICA’S FINEST FOOTBALL SHOES x« «x x x 


a 4&4 


Round Round 
Game Cleat Mud Cleat 


What the new 
Football Rules 


say regarding 
CLEATS: 


Here’s why 


Every Boy on th 
Better Job wit 


% Sure Footing 

* More Stability 
* Better Balance 
* Better Traction 
*% Perfect Pivots 


Try Them Out . . 
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According to the new rules, both round and ob- 
long cleats are legal if they meet the following 
dimension requirements: Round cleats—minimum 
top dimension 34”, straight sides, top and bottom 
parallel. Oblong cleats—minimum top dimen- 


* 


SPOT-BILT Compresso-Lock round and oblong 
cleats meet all of these requirements. In addition 
to being legal, practical and safe, the Compresso- 
Lock female cleat attachment makes it possible 
to use round or oblong cleats, or a combination 





sion 1/4" x 34". Female attachments must have 
an effective locking device. 














eam Can Do a 
hese Oblong Cleats 


* Accurate Passing 
* Accurate Kicking 
* Foot Comfort 


* No Injury Hazard 
* Can't Spin Off 





ee! the Difference! 


ITCHELL-SHEILL CO., 1635 Augusta Blivd., Chicago 





of both, and can be placed at any angle—locked 
in position by compression. 





The Success of SPOT-BILT Oblong 


Cleats Lies in the Compresso-Lock 
Attachment. Here’s How It Works... 










Patent Applied For 





Fig. |—Cleat is of approved design and will not 
chip. Note special ratchet teeth. 


Fig. 2—The rubber disc has six ratchet teeth on the 
top side, corresponding to ratchet teeth in the base 
of the cleat and interlock when cleat is tightened. 









Fig. 3—The six teeth projecting from the upper sur- 
face of the steel washer are embedded in the rub- 
ber disc when cleat is tightened. 











Fig. 4—Showing how corresponding ratchet teeth in 
the cleat and rubber disc are interlocked when cleat 
is tightened. Note extra thickness of rubber disc— 
this is extent of compression when cleat is tightened. 





Fig. 1 






Fig. 5—The cut-away view shows the cleat tightened. 
The metal teeth in the washer have been locked into 
the rubber disc. The corresponding teeth in the disc 
and cleat have been locked by compression. Cleats 
will absolutely not unscrew in service. Note the con- 
vex nut through which the bolt screws. This type of 
nut prevents breakage and keeps the nut from pull- 
ing down through the bottom of the cleat when 
cleat is tightened. 











Fig. 2 
Pat. App. For 























How to Put Them On 


The method of screwing Compresso-Lock cleats to 
the desired position is extremely simple. Any boy 
can do it. The important thing is: When screwing 
on oblong cleats, turn to the right until 
securely fastened. Then, with a little ex- 
tra effort, continue to turn to the right 
until the cleat is in the desired position. 
It is possible to do this because the rub- 
ber disc is sufficiently thick to permit addi- 
tional compression to the extent of half a 
turn. Do not turn backward (to the left) 
to set cleats in final position. Always turn 
to the right. 


























Fig. 5 
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DON’T FAIL TO SEE 


Routing’ 


1940 FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 
BEFORE YOU PLACE 
YOUR EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


IT TOPS THE FIELD IN 
PROTECTION and QUALITY 
AT REASONABLE COST 
*WORTH SEEING NOW! 




















*YOUR RAWLINGS DEALER WILL GLADLY DEMONSTRATE THE MERITS OF FOOTBALL'S FINEST EQUIPMENT .. . 
ARRANGE FOR A SHOWING AT ONCE, 
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ANY coaches and physical educa- 
tion teachers miss the opportu- 
nity for full year-around em- 


ployment, because they do not sell a 
needed and worth-while activity to their 
communities. 

In the summer of 1937, we awoke to the 
realization that baseball was a lost art in 


our community. The Muncie Park De- 
partment sponsored a semi-professional 
team which played Sunday games in one 
of our local parks. This was the chief Sun- 
day amusement for thousands of people, 
but sad to relate, there was not a local boy 
playing with that team. Not only did this 
deplorable condition exist in Muncie, but 
it, also, existed elsewhere in the state of 
Indiana. At that time Quentin K. Hartke, 
WPA Recreation Director, started the pro- 
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motion of hard baseball throughout the 
state of Indiana. This promotion of base- 
ball added impetus to our recreation pro- 
gram. 

The administration of our Recreation 
Department, which permits us to sponsor 
baseball is as follows. We have a harmoni- 
ous set-up, being sponsored by the Park 
Department, the Civil City, the City 
Schools, and the WPA Recreation Project. 
The City Schools and the Civil City each 
contribute $23,000 to the Recreation budg- 
et; this money is spent for supplies and 
personnel for the summer program; the 
WPA furnishes labor and much of the 
leadership. The whole program is ad- 
ministered by the city recreation director. 

Our set-up to promote and stimulate in- 
terest in baseball is as follows. Our well- 


Muncie 
Plays 
Baseball 


By Walter H. Fisher 
Athletic Director, High School, 
Muncie, Indiana 


known basketball coach, Raymond Jolly, 
has been the baseball supervisor for the 
City Recreation Department. Assisting 
him has been some outstanding member of 
our local semi-professional baseball team. 
These men hold daily baseball schools for 
boys from the elementary to the high 
school level and arrange schedules of play 
from the various play centers. The whole 
idea behind the plan is to arrange a pro- 
gression of promotion from the elementary 
grades to the professional team represent- 
ing the City of Muncie. Four mornings 
each week there are baseball schools for 
the elementary grades; two of these are 
spent in the northside baseball diamond; 
two of them in the southside baseball dia- 
mond. Two days of the week the boys 
play regularly scheduled league games. The 
same schedule is carried out for junior and 
senior high school boys except that the 
afternoon is given to their activity. The 
best players from the junior and senior 
high schools are then in turn selected for 
the American Legion team. This is, also, a 
part of our baseball set-up. Then the next 
step is our Saturday Afternoon Baseball 
League, made up of teams from Muncie 
and other towns of Delaware County. This 
league plays a full summer schedule as 
part of the WPA recreation baseball pro- 
gram. A boy who shows sufficient ability 
in playing in our recreation leagues. or 
American Legion ball is drafted by some 
wide-awake team manager and is then pro- 
moted to the Saturday Afternoon League. 

Competition is becoming keener each 
vear in this Saturday All-Age League. In 
1937 when this was started, the players 
were of very poor quality, but during the 
past season of 1939, decided improvement 
was in evidence. This season, many of the 
boys who played in the Saturday After- 
noon League are to be given a chance with 
the City Professional team. I predict that, 
in five years under this system of stimula- 
tion of baseball activities, it will be un- 
necessary for the city to go outside of its 
own local community to find enough effi- 
cient baseball players to produce a win- 
ning team. Besides this, thousands of boys 
have been directed into this worth-while 
recreation activity. They now find pleasure 
and health from this great sport, baseball. 
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Many of them will go on to professional 
baseball, which is then a vocation instead 
of recreation. Another factor that greatly 
stimulated this progress has been motion 
pictures of the big leagues and coaching 
techniques sent to us by the State Staff 
of WPA Recreation. 

Last fall in our city, members of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ baseball team con- 
ducted a one week’s baseball school for all 
Eastern and Central Indiana. This did 
much to promote and create baseball in- 
terest in this locality. 





N this article Mr. Fisher, Athletic 

Director of the Muncie (Indiana) 
High School, explains how the athletic 
department of the high school in that 
city has contributed to a most worth- 
while project, that of keeping the boys 
of a community interested in recreation 
through the summer. The article is 
most timely as many coaches will soon 
be planning on how they may best 
serve their communities next summer. 





The policy and plan of our high school 
team, as coached by Mr. Jolly, is to start 
baseball about May 1, when the weather is 
sufficiently warm to find the baseball 
spirit at its highest, then to continue 
throughout the summer with the baseball 
team playing with other high schools in 
our vicinity. Since our athletics are planned 
on a twelve-month basis, baseball is natu- 
rally our summer activity. 

This program is working well for us, al- 
though it is only in its early stages. Much 
promotion is yet to be done. 


Changes in the Baseball 
Rules for 1940 


By C. O. Brown 


Executive Vice-President, The Athletic Institute, Inc. 


were heeded by baseball solons in 

their meeting at Belleair, Florida, 
February 12 and 13, when the most 
numerous and far-reaching changes in the 
past twenty years were written into the 
official playing rules of baseball. 

They may turn out to be “Pity the Poor 
Hitter” before the summer is over for the 
pitcher has been given the following helps: 

1. He may take two steps in delivering 
the ball, providing his pivot foot (the right 
foot for a right-handed pitcher) does not 
leave the pitching rubber, that is, he may 
step back and then forward with his other 
foot. 

2. The catcher is no longer confined to 
the old “box” when the pitcher is trying 
to walk a man intentionally or “pitch out.” 

Holding the pitcher in check are prohibi- 
tions of faking a throw to an unoccupied 
baserunner and clarification of the balk 
rule. These, however, are designed to pro- 
tect the baserunner rather than the batter. 

Most important among other changes 
are: the elimination of the troublesome 
block ball rule, particularly pertinent to 


Pe of “Help The Poor Pitcher” 


open fields, and substitution of a much ° 


clearer rule; clarification of the infield fly 
rule; provision of a penalty on interference 
with the catcher while a runner is steal- 
ing (Previously according to 4 strict inter- 
pretation of the rules, a runner stealing 
third when the catcher interfered with the 
batter was required to return to second) ; 
a rule covering missing home plate in slid- 
ing; prohibition of intentionally dropping 
line drives or fly balls by any fielder; 
penalty for interference with a play by 
previously retired batsman or baserunner; 
elimination of the sacrifice fly and clarifica- 
tion of methods of computing earned runs 
in the scoring rules. 

By and large, the group which brought 
the rules up to date, consisting of Com- 
missioner Kenesaw M. Landis, presidents 
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Ford Frick and Will Harridge of National 
and American Leagues respectively, Judge 
W. G. Bramham, president of the National 
Association, National League chief um- 
pire Ernie Quigley (a member of the A. B. 
C. Advisory Commission), American 
League chief umpire Tommy Connelly, 
Bob Quinn of the Braves, Sam Breadon 
of the Cardinals, as National League 
representatives, Clark Griffith of the Sena- 
tors and Eddie Collins of the Red Sox, 
representing the American League, did a 
job which will make the rules much clearer 
to amateurs and take a load off amateur 
umpires. 

The rule more observed in the breach 
than in practice, regarding a balk being 
called on the pitcher for the catcher step- 
ping out of his balk before a ball was 
delivered was eliminated entirely. 

So was the sacrifice fly rule. In 1940, 
sacrifices will be credited only on bunts 
and long fly ball hitters will find their av- 
erages shrinking eight to ten points ac- 
cording to prediction of Tom Swope, base- 
ball writer of the Cincinnati Post and 
statistician extraordinary. 

Probably most difficult to remember on 
the part of infielders will be the rule bar- 
ring the former “smart” baseball of trap- 
ping low line drives to make double plays 
by foree-outs. Now the rule requires the 
umpire to call the batsman out when “in 
the judgment of the umpire” any player 
intentionally drops a line drive while first, 
first and second, or first, second and third 
are occupied. The batsman is also out, if 
his bat hits a ball on or over fair terri- 
tory. This may deter a few of the wild 
bat slingers. 

Two plays on which the National and 
American Leagues differed in interpreta- 
tion have now been cleared up. If a run- 
ner misses home plate sliding in, it is now 
necessary only to tag the base to retire 
him. If an infield fly hits a baserunner 


standing on a base, he is not out and the 
ball is dead; if, however, it hits him when 
he is not on the base, both batsman and 
baserunner are out and the ball is dead. 

The interference rule which previously 
did not take care of baserunners other than 
the one guilty of interference is now 
cleared up also. All runners return to the 
last base they had legally touched at the 
time the interference was committed. 

Another play on which different inter- 
pretations existed was that of appeal 
plays, that is, was the man out when he 
committed the offense later appealed or 
was he out when the appeal was made. 
Uniform interpretation now favors the lat- 
ter decision. A man is not out until an 
appeal is made, so far as it affects the 
status position of other baserunners, but a 
baserunner is not affected by failure of a 
preceding runner to touch a base. 

Since the baseball official rules will prob- 
ably be published later than usual this 
year, because of the late and numerous 
rules changes, the important changes af- 
fecting amateur baseball may be of interest 
to your readers. (Note: The changes are 
italicized). 

Rule 1. Change “235 feet” to “250 feet.” 

Rule 15. At end of first sentence add 
“in one piece” after “of hardwood.” 

Rule 23. Sec. 3. Substitute “or other 
cause which in the umpire’s judgment in- 
terferes with further play” for “fire, panic, 
or for other cause which puts patrons or 
players in peril.” 

Rule 24. The score of a forfeited game 
officially is made 9 to 0. (This is nothing 
new, merely makes recognition of a cus- 
tom.) 

Rule 24. Sec. 11. Add “except that no 
pitcher in said game shall be credited with 
a victory or charged with a loss in said 

Ns 

Rule 27. Sec. 1. (Note: The entire 

section as amended is included, rather than 
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the changes only which are italicized) . Pre- 
liminary to pitching, the pitcher shall take 
his position with the pivot foot always on 
or in front of and in contact with the 
pitcher’s plate. In the act of delivering the 
ball to the batsman, the pitcher’s other 
foot is free, except that he cannot step to 
either side of the pitcher’s plate. He shall 
not raise either foot uniii in the act of de- 
livering the ball to the batsman, or in 
throwing to a base. With a runner on first 
or second base, the pitcher must face the 
batsman with both hands, holding the ball 
in front of him. If he raises his arms above 
his head or out in front, he must return 
to a natural pitcher’s position and stop 
before starting his delivery of the ball to 
the batsman. 

Note: After the pitcher takes a legal 
position for delivery of ball to batsman, 
he may take one step backward and one 
step forward, but not to either side. 

Rule 29. After “unless struck at by the 
batsman,” add the words “except as pro- 
vided for in Sec. 4 of Rule 46.” (This re- 
lates to a batsman making no effort to get 
out of the way of a pitched ball.) 

Rule 30. Strike out words “when in the 
catcher’s lines and within 10 feet of the 
home base.” 

Rule 31. Changes in this balk rule are 
printed in their entirety. Secs. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
—no change. 

Sec. 2. Throwing the ball by the pitcher 
to any base to catch the baserunner with- 
out first stepping directly toward such base 
in the act of making such throw; or feint- 
ing to throw to an unoccupied base. 

Sec. 3. Any delivery of the ball to the 
bat by the pitcher while the pivot foot is 
back of or not in contact with the pitcher’s 
plate. 

Sec. 8. Making any motion of the arm, 
shoulder, hip, knee, foot or body the 
pitcher habitually makes in his method of 
delivery, without immediately delivering 
the ball to the bat. 

Sec. 9. Eliminated entirely. The “catch- 
er’s balk” rule. 

Sec. 10 becomes Sec. 9. 

Sec. 11 becomes Sec. 10. 

Sec 12 becomes Sec. 11 and has added 
the following note. (Note: With no one on 
bases, it is not a balk if the pitcher drops 
the ball while delivering it to the bats- 
man.) 

Sec. 13 becomes Sec. 12. 

Rule 32. Sec. 7. Change to read “In 
case the ball is handled by a spectator as 
set forth in Rule 33.” 

Rule 33. The old block ball rule is re- 
pealed entirely and a rule affecting partic- 
ularly amateur or high school games 
played on open fields inserted as follows: 
“A batted or thrown ball touched, stopped 
or handled by a person not engaged in the 
game is dead and not in play. If a fair 
hit, the batsman making the hit shall be 
entitled to two bases and each baserunner 
shall be entitled to advance two bases. If 
a thrown ball, each baserunner shall be en- 
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titled to advance in accordance with Sec. 
2 of Rule 66. 

Rule 41. Sec. 2. Change first part to 
read “A fair batted fly ball” instead of “A 
fair batted ball.” 

Rule 41. Sec. 3. Change to read “A fair 
hit ball that strikes the ground and bounds 
into a stands, ete.” 

Rule 44. Sec. 3. At end of section add 
“any of which would be an illegally caught 
ball.” 


The Infield Fly Rule 


Rule 44. Sec. 8. The “infield fly” rule. 
Entire new section is printed herein. If, 
before two are out, while first and second 
or first, second and third bases are oc- 
cupied, he hit a fair fly ball, other than a 
line drive, that can reasonably be caught 
by an infielder. In such case the umpire 
shall declare it an infield fly. However, 
the runners may be off their bases or ad- 
vance at the risk of the ball being caught, 
the same as on any other fly ball; but if 
hit by ball while standing on base, then the 
baserunner shall not be called out, but the 
ball is dead and the batsman shall be called 
out ; and if the baserunner be hit while off 
base, both the baserunner and the bats- 
man shall be called out and the ball is dead. 

Provided that, with first and second 
bases occupied, or first, second and third 
bases occupied, with less than two out, 
any attempt to bunt which results in a 
fair fly ball shall not be regarded as an in- 
field fly. 

Rule 45. Sec. 1. Strike out last sentence 
beginning, “However, no baserunner shall 
score a run to count, etc.” 

Rule 45. Sec. 4. Third line from last, 
change “Rule 49, Sec. 13” to “Rule 49, Secs. 
10 and 13.” 

Rule 46. Sec. 5. Add at end, “unless 
he makes a safe hit.” 

Rule 46. Sec. 6. Add at end, “subject 
to the provision of Sec. 8 of Rule 44.” 
Eliminate sections 4 and 9. 

No change in sections 1, 2 and 3. 

Change Sec. 5 to Sec. 4 and insert after 
“obstruction of a fielder,” the words “in- 
cluding catcher.” 

Sec. 6 becomes Sec. 5. 

Sec. 7 becomes Sec. 6. 

Sec. 8 becomes Sec. 7. 

A new Sec. 8 is added, “If the catcher 
interferes with the batsman while a base- 
runner is attempting to steal a base, the 
baserunner shall be permitted to advance 
to that base.” 

Sec. 10 becomes Sec. 9. 

Rule 48. Sec. 7. Change “in which case 
the baserunner” to “in which case all other 
baserunners.” 

Rule 49. Sec. 2, second paragraph. “If 
before two are out, while first, or first and 
second, or first, second and third bases are 
occupied, any player, in the judgment of 
the umpire, intentionally drops a fly ball 
or a line drive, the umpire shall im- 
mediately rule the ball caught. 


Note: Baserunners are obliged to “tag 
up” after the out has been declared before 
they can advance. 

Rule 49. Sec. 2 (b) (new). If, after 
having hit or bunted a ball to fair terri- 
tory, his bat again hits the ball on or over 
fair territory and deflects its course, other 
baserunners cannot advance. 

Rule 49. Sec. 8. Change “retain” to 
“regain.” 

Rule 49. Sec. 10. Last sentence change 
“hands” to “person or uniform.” 

Rule 49. Sec. 13. Fifth line change “any 
base he failed to touch” to “any base (in- 
cluding home base) he failed to touch.” 

Rule 49. Sec. 18. First sentence. Change 
“over-run” to “over-run or over-slide.” 

Rule 49. Sec. 20. After “the difficulty 
of making such play,” add “or if a batsman 
or baserunner who has just been retired 
obstructs or interferes with any following 
play being made on a baserunner,” re- 
mainder unchanged. 

Rule 50. Change “except Secs. 10, 13 
and 18 of Rule 49” to read “Rule 44. Sec. 1 
and 49, Sees. 10, 13 and 18.” 

Rule 54. Sec. 2. Old section repealed. 
New section reads, “He shall call and count 
balls and strikes, shall call fair and foul 
hits (including a foul tip), and shall make 
all decisions on the batsman.” 

Rule 65. Sec. 2. Second sentence is 
changed to read, “When a first throw made 
by an infielder, the umpire in awarding 
such bases, shall be governed by the posi- 
tion of the runner or runners at the time 
the ball was pitched; when the throw is 
made by an outfielder, or is the result of 
any following plays or attempted plays, the 
award shall be governed by the position of 
the runner or runners at the time the last 
throw was made. 

Rule 70. Sec. 6. Eliminate last para- 
graph relating to sacrifice hits on fly balls. 
Sacrifice hits may now be credited only 
on bunt hits. 

Rule 70. Sec. 12. At the end of the 
first paragraph and after the words 
“chances have been offered to retire the 
team,” insert before the paragraph begin- 
ning “the pitcher shall be given the bene- 
fit of doubt,” a complete new paragraph 
as follows: “The preceding pitcher, and 
not a relieving pitcher, shall be charged 
with runs scored by any runners on base 
when such relief pitcher entered the game. 
The relieving pitcher shall not be charged 
with his first batsman reaching first base 
if such batsman had any advantage be- 
cause of poor pitching by the preceding 
batsman. With the count two or three 
balls and one or no strikes, or three balls 
and two strikes, charge preceding pitcher 
if batsman reaches first base, but credit 
relieving pitcher if batsman retired. With 
count one or two balls and two strikes, 
charge relieving pitcher if batsman reaches 
first base and credit him if batsman is re- 
tired.” 

The remainder of the section is un- 
changed. 

















Baserunning 
Illustrated 


The Athletic Journal is indebted to Mr. 
Ethan Allen, National League Film 
Bureau, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
for this excellent series of pictures on base- 
running. These illustrations are taken 
from the new National League film, Play 
Ball, America! The movie is available on 
16-mm film (one 1200-foot reel) and 35- 
mm film (two 2000-foot reels) to schools, 
churches and organizations who can pro- 
vide sound projectors. The only obliga- 
tion is express charge both ways. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Ethan Allen, Na- 
tional League Film Bureau, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York; Burton Holmes Films, 
Inc., 7510 North Ashland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, or to your local club office if you live 
in or near a National League city. 


Harry Craft, Cincinnati 
Reds, Running to First 
Base (Illustrations 1-5) 


Illustration 1. Notice the runner entering 
the three-foot lane (last half of distance to 
first base). The runner is in foul territory to 
avoid possible interference with the fielder. 
Interference retires a runner. 


Illustrations 2 and 3. Notice that the run- 
ner is still in the three-foot lane foul terri- 
tory. He is running in a _ line, not 
curving to his right (reader’s left). This in- 
dicates that the play will be close and that he 
is not going to turn to second. 


Illustration 4. Notice that he has come in 
slightly to the baseline, preparatory to step- 
ping on the bag. 


Illustration 5. Craft hits the bag on the 
ball of his foot and fairly well toward the 
center of the bag. He leans away from the 
first baseman to avoid interference. 


Side View of Craft 
Approaching First Base 
(Illustrations 6-10) 


Illustrations 6 and 7. Note that Craft is in 
_— territory still although very close to the 
ag. 


Illustration 8. He is se to tag the 
bag. He has to reach for it slightly but is 
still in stride. 


Illustration 9. Craft is tagging the base 
as in Illustration 5 of the series above. 


Illustration 10. Although he has touched 
the base, Craft has not yet started to slow 
down, but is running past the base, leaning 
toward foul territory. (For front view, see 
Illustration 5.) 
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Rounding First Base to 
Go to Second 


Illustration 11. Craft begins to break into 
foul territory as soon as he gets 45 feet from 
the plate. By this time he has seen or the 
coacher has indicated that he is to go on to 
second or be ready to do so if the fielder is 
slow in fielding the ball. There is a chance. 
When the play at first is close, he should run 
as shown in Illustrations 1-10; when the play 
is not close, he should always run, as shown 
in the series 11-20, to be in a position to take 
advantage of any fielding lapse. 


Illustration 12. Craft is still running away 
from the baseline. 


Illustration 13. He is at a point five to 
six feet from the baseline within about 20 to 
25 feet of first base when he begins to turn 
back. This is farther than most players go 
into foul territory. The average of good 
baserunners is 3 to 4 feet. 


Illustration 14. Craft, an excellent base- 
runner, leans far to his left in making the 
turn to take advantage of pushing off first 
base, of adding speed and to reduce danger 
of injury to his ankle. 


Illustration 15. He hits the base in stride 
and continues toward second. Most experts 
hit the base with their left foot, crossing the 
right foot over. The average player tags 
with the right foot. Tagging with left, un- 
less it throws the player off stride, actually 
saves about one-half step on the turn and 
further reduces the danger of an ankle injury. 
There is much difference of opinion on this 
matter, however. 


Footwork on Rounding 
First to Go to Second 


Illustration 16. Craft is beginning his 
turn. Notice that he has already pushed 
with his right foot to turn himself toward 
second and is banking his body sharply as 
he begins the turn. 


Illustration 17. He is cutting in toward 
first preparatory to turning. 


Illustration 18. Notice that he hits the 
base with the sole of his right foot, but is 
leaning over so that he hits the side of the 
base. (In straight runs where the play is 
close, compare Illustrations 5 and 9.) 


Illustration 19. Craft is now heading for 
second. His right foot is still in contact with 
the bag, giving him a maximum of power in 
getting started in his new direction. He is 
using the base as a sprinter uses a starting 
block. 


Illustration 20. He has straightened out 
for second base. 
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SLIDING—The Bent 
Leg Slide 
(Illustrations 21-30) 


Illustration 21. Garms has already hit the 
dirt, but his body from the waist up is still 
going down. Notice his right leg is under 
him with the toe of the foot forward so that 
his spikes may not catch. Most broken an- 
kles in sliding come from failure of the 
— to keep the spikes to the rear of the 
slide. 


Illustration 22. Garms is flattening out on 
the ground to make the baseman reach 
farther to tag him. 


Illustration 23. He is beginning to kick 
to the right with his right foot to pull his 
body that way, since the baseman will have 
to tag from the left. This is made possible 
by keeping his eye on the ball as it ap- 
proaches the baseman. Had the throw been 
to Garms’ right (reader’s left) he would 
have come straight in to the bag or would 
have thrown his weight to the reader’s right. 


Illustration 24. His whole body is thrown 
to his right (reader’s left). The baseman 
has only a small target, his foot and leg, at 
which to tag. His right foot is clear away 
from the baseman. 


Illustration 25. Garms is still moving due 
to body momentum although he has caught 
the bag with his left foot. This is a good 
slide for all purposes as will be shown in II- 
lustrations 26-35. 





Illustration 1 shows off-balance-drive prin- 
ciple. The putter is in that stage of the prin- 
ciple, where he is about to drive off of the 


right foot. Indicative of the fact that he 
has fallen off balance, is his left foot. It is 
slightly medial-ward. Notice the position 
of his right (lagging) hip. The position of 
the shot in its initial position is arbitrary. 


most difficult of all the track and field 

events to coach?”, a larger percentage 

of high school and college coaches would 
answer, “The shot put.” 

Why, then, are we finding a great many 

more shot putters, these past two or three 


| ¥ coaches were asked, “What is the 
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Spilling the Pivot Man 
(Illustrations 26-30) 


The baseline belongs to the baserunner on 
thrown balls. It is the baseman’s responsi- 
bility to get out of the way. However, if a 
baserunner deliberately goes out of his way 
to interfere with a fielder, he is out. Note 
in the next five pictures, how Arky Vaughan 
of the Pirates, spills Pete Coscarart legally. 


Illustration 26. The play will be close. 
Coscarart has just received the ball. 


Illustration 27. Vaughan enters the picture. 
He has decided to try to spill the pivot man 
on the double play. His right leg is car- 
ried as is Garms’ in Illustration 22, but he 
sees that he is certain to be out and is rais- 
ing his left leg to cut Coscarart’s leg out from 
under him unless he moves fast. 


Illustration 28. Vaughan’s left leg catches 
Coscarart’s left leg as he begins his step to 
make the throw. Had he pushed farther into 
the diamond to get rid of the ball, he would 
have gotten the throw away. 


Illustrations 29-30. Coscarart is hopeless- 
ly upset, has not even been able to get rid 
of the ball. Result: one out instead of two. 
Notice Vaughan has never turned the spike 
side of his shoe at Coscarart in an effort to 
injure him. Ball players take this spilling as 
part of the game, but had Vaughan turned 
his spikes at Coscarart unnecessarily, it might 
7 been the beginning of another baseball 
eud. 


Five Principles 
of Shot 
Putting 

As Exemplified 
In the 
Stanford 


Form 
By Hilmer G. Lodge 


years, achieving upper-bracket marks than 
in previous years? One answer, overlooked 
by many coaches, is that the shot-put 
event can definitely be considered one 
which requires careful mechanical analysis. 
In more scientific terminology, mechanical 
analysis is simply the application of me- 


chanical laws to the event and the com- | 


petitor engaged in the event, such prin- 
ciples of physics being applied to afford 
the greatest amount of mechanical effi- 
ciency. If coaches are partially and prac- 
tically grounded in the study of physics, 
they will better understand the actual me- 
chanics of the event. If the coach; there- 


Regaining Feet When 
Sliding on Overthrows 
(Illustrations 31-35) 


Illustration 31. Vaughan is already on his 
way down on his slide when he sees that the 
throw is wild. An attempt to stop at this 
point usually results in a spill and some times 
in serious injury. 


Illustration 32. Vaughan is going on down 
into the dirt. He is in about the same posi- 
tion as he was before he started to raise his 
leg as shown in Illustration 27. Co 
similarity of position with Garms in 
tration 21. 


lus- 


Illustration 33. Seeing the ball go through 
the baseman, Vaughan has put his right hand 
out to steady himself as he comes up. His 
right leg is still well under him as he hits 


the base. 


Illustration 34. He is using his arms ex- 
cellently to regain his balance and is push- 
ing himself off the ground with his right foot 
after tagging the bag with it. 


Illustration 35. He is away to third base. 


The two series of pictures on baserunning 
and sliding will give the readers a very ex- 
cellent idea of the National League film, 
Play Ball, America! 


Editor’s note. 





Illustration 2. This picture has been 
posed in order to convey of the - 
ples: 1. Simultaneous landing of feet. 


2. The leg-crouch. 3. The lag of the right 
hip. 


fore, can properly make a mechanical 
analysis of the shot putter and his event, 
he will have removed the major stumbling 
block to successful shot-put coaching. 
This article is not to deal with formal 
facts concerning the mechanics of the shot 
put. If the reader is interested in such 
a study he should consult the work of 
Professor Thomas Kirk Cureton of Spring- 
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field, Massachusetts.* This article is to 
present some practical considerations in 
the technique of putting the shot. The 
factors to be considered, however, very 
definitely are based upon mechanical prin- 
ciples. 

For a number of years Stanford Uni- 
versity shot putters have maintained an 
exceptional record. That is to say, putters 
representing this institution for the past 
eighteen years have ranked among the 
first six weight men of the country each 
year. It has taken men like Torrance, 
Hackney, Sexton, Kuck, Watson, and now 
Blozis, from different universities, to break 
up the Stanford domination. It has been 
the custom of many sport writers to refer 
to these Stanford athletes as exponents of 
the “Stanford Form.” Many times, in- 
terested coaches approach the Stanford 
boys or their coaches and inquire about 
the “Stanford Form.” 

The easiest reply to the inquiring par- 
ties is to suggest that there is nothing 
much to the form, but this, and this, and 
this. However, the matter of the tech- 
nique employed by the Stanford putters is 
more than a mere disjointed series of 
movements across the shot-put circle. 

Fundamentally, there are five cardinal 
principles in the technique of putting the 
shot as brought forth by Coach Robert L. 
“Dink” Templeton of Stanford. In their 
respective order they are: 1. The off- 
balance drive. 2. Driving in a straight line 
across the diameter of the circle. 3. Land- 
ing on both feet simultaneously when ar- 
riving in the putting position. 4. Landing 
with the leg-crouch effective when arriv- 
ing in the putting position. 5. Letting the 
hip on the putting side lag behind the shot. 

Of course, those who have watched 
Stanford putters perform will probably in- 
quire, “What about the shot being held off 
or above the shoulder and not on the 
neck? Isn’t that one of the factors in- 
volved in the form?” 

The value of holding the shot off the 
shoulder is quite debatable. A number of 
Stanford putters have used it with success, 
but some of the better putters preferred 
the neck position, so it may be justly said 
that the off-the-shoulder-position is not 
definitely a part of the form. It might be 
well to point out that due to anatomical, 
physiological and perhaps psychological 
differences, some athletes might respond 
with better efforts from this outer posi- 
tion. It is most evident that the speed and 
extension of the forearm are greater when 
the shot is held more to the medial line of 
the body than to the lateral. It is safe to 
say, eliminating anatomical and _physio- 
logical factors, that the neck position of 
holding the shot is the more advantageous. 
The proof of this lies in the fact that the 
best marks achieved to date, have been 
made by athletes carrying the shot off the 
neck. Too, if the physical fact concerning 





* Cureton, Thomas Kirk, ‘““Mechanics of the Shot 
Put,” Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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The position of the right foot upon landing 
after the off-balance-drive should be turned 
slightly outward. The left foot should land 
to the left of the straight line—in such a po- 
sition as to permit the maximum amount of 
power in the put to be applied. If the re- 


verse is following the release of the 
shot, the left foot will also be in a position 
to permit its proper completion. 


the greater amount of power available at 
the medial line of the body is considered, 
we have further substantiating evidence. 


The Off-Balance Drive 


In all athletic events we find that one 
of the basic fundamentals is the factor of 
timing. In shot putting, an event which 
requires the greatest precision to con- 
tribute the maximum amount of effort in 
a very small area, timing is essential. “Tim- 
ing,” statesWebster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 
“is the regulating of a motion, stroke or 
blow, so as to cause it to reach its maxi- 
mum at the correct time.” The off-balance 
drive had its inception because the most 
widely used method of starting across the 
shot-put circle tended to hamper the effi- 
ciency of proper timing in the latter and 
final parts of the put. The older method 
referred to is the leg-swing-and-jerk, 
religiously followed by the pioneer putters. 

Exactly, what is the off-balance drive? 
The putter takes the initial stance at 
the edge of the circle, with the intent and 
purpose of driving the full diameter of the 
circle. We will assume that the putter is 
right-handed. His right foot is firmly 
planted. His left foot and leg are swung 
easily and naturally back and forth. It 
is not essential for him to raise the knee, 
that is to flex the hip, more than ten to 
fifteen degrees. No effort is to be forced 
on the left leg. The swinging of the left 
leg should set the timing for the actual 
drive off of the right foot. Prior to the 
drive, the putter falls to the left, that is, 
he permits the weight of the upper part 
of his body to fall in the direction in which 
the shot putter intends to go across the 
ring. At the instant the off-balancing be- 
gins, the putter drives off his right leg 
and foot. This is the initial start of the 
drive across the ring. 


The Straight Line 


Many times we have heard that a 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. In shot putting it is 
not only the shortest distance between two 
points, but its effectiveness is demon- 
strated by the fact that any movements 
which take the putter away from a 
straight line in driving across the ring, 
cause him to lose the effectiveness of his 
initial drive. To run a short sprint in 
anything but a straight line, slows up the 
performance and requires a greater out- 
put of energy. Analogously, in the shot 
put, if we tend. to deviate from a straight 
line we tend not only to disturb the tim- 
ing but also to reduce the effectiveness of 
the force of the drive, as previously pointed 
out. This principle, although seemingly of 
an elementary nature, is overlooked often 
by coaches in their eagerness to have 
their putter land in a throwing position. 
The diagram graphically depicts this prin- 
ciple. 


Landing on Both Feet 


If the factor of timing, previously men- 
tioned, is clearly understood, the impor- 
tance of landing on both feet simultaneously 
when arriving in the putting position, will 
be evident. 

Suppose a putter has conformed to all 
specifications of the put as presented in 
this article up to the point of landing. 
His timing is perfect, etc. Instead of land- 
ing on both feet simultaneously, he lands 
first with his right and then on his left. 
Two things can happen. He may rock 
from his right to left disturbing his timing, 
or he may delay the landing of his left 
long enough to start the forward projec- 
tion of the shot. If the putter can be 
visualized in the latter case, he may be 
seen to have lost the effectiveness of his 
earlier preparations and also to have failed 
to have the necessary punch, or power if 
you like, behind the ball. Then there is 
the putter, who after starting his drive, 
tends to commence the shift of his weight 
from the right leg to the left leg. When he 
lands in a throwing position, his right foot 
will no more have landed than the control 
of his weight will be toward the left side, 
no position for any good putter to find 
himself in. 

Therefore, if the fullest effort is to re- 
main in force until the put is completed, 
and to maintain the sequence and con- 
tinuity of the put, the putter must land on 
both feet simultaneously. Further facts 
involved in the landing position are cleared 
up in the remaining principles. 


The Leg-Crouch 


The landing position of the putter 
should be such that his left leg is most 
nearly extended, while there is a 10 to 15- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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How 


Training for the Mile 


By Dean Cromwell 


Track Coach, University of Southern 
California 


IKE all good college milers, Louis 
Zamperini, who was N.C.A.A. 


champion last year in 4 minutes, 
13.6 seconds, had a good background of 
distance work in his early teens. 

Louie was raised in the small, bustling 
industrial town of Torrance, which is some 
twelve or fourteen miles south of Los An- 
geles on the way to the Palo Verde hills 
and San Pedro. His brother Pete, who 
was two years older, first interested him in 
track when he was fourteen. Pete was a 
miler at Torrance High School and used 
to chase his young brother around the 
track. 

Louie became so interested in running 
that when he wanted to go to Redondo 
Beach, which was four miles away, for a 
swim, he would jog down there and back. 
He liked to walk as well as run, and here 
we have the first requirements for a miler. 

Men like Archie San Romani, formerly 
of Kansas State Teachers, Emporia, and 
Glenn Cunningham, formerly of Kansas 
University, were developed in the same 
way. They were from small towns where 
they had to travel long distances to go to 
school or visit the neighbors and they de- 
veloped their legs by walking and run- 
ning a lot while of high school age. 

When Louie reached the University of 
Southern California, we cut out his long 
distance work. At the university we are 
working mainly on Zamperini’s speed. He 
has the background of much running and 
walking and too much distance work in 
the future will only pound the life out of 
his legs. Our object from the start two 
years ago when Louie became a sopho- 
more and eligible for the varsity was to 
develop his speed, knowing that we could 
take his stamina for granted. 

Two years ago our favorite distance in 
getting Louie used to a fast stride and 
working up speed was the quarter-mile. 
We would send him through the distance 
at a 52- or 53-second pace. Usually he 
would run about three 440 yards a night, 
interspersing them with short sprints of 
from 40 to 50 yards. 

Sometimes we would have Louie run 
two 660’s in one night. Again these would 
be interspersed with short sprints. In the 
middle of the week, Louie would be sent 
out to run a three-quarter mile at a fast 
pace, or he would run two half-miles. 
The 880’s would usually be around a two- 
minute pace. The three-quarter mile ev- 
ery other week would be Louie’s longest 
run in training. We would never let him 
run his full mile-distance in practice. 
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The entire plan of training Zamperini, 
as you can see, stressed speed rather than 
endurance. His endurance was developed 
not by long runs but by doing many speed 
assignments, since we had the background 
of his walking and running as a high 
school boy. 

Although we have been stressing speed, 
in reality Louie always gets some distance 
work from his warm-up. When he comes 
out to train, he warms up with two easy 
laps, and after he has finished his training 
program for the day, he tapers it off with 
another lap or two at an easy jogging- 
pace. 

It has always been our contention that 
America is handicapped in the production 
of outstanding distance men because our 
young men now ride in automobiles as 
youngsters instead of having to use their 
legs for locomotion. When athletes like 
San Romani, Cunningham and Zamperini 
come along we find that they are boys 
from small towns who used their legs a 
lot when they were young. With this 
priceless early training, it was possible for 
their college coaches to develop their 
speed and thus have the good fortune of 
producing champions. 


Training for the 


Broad Jump 
By Clyde Littlefield 


Track Coach, University of Texas 


UDSON ATCHISON, who won first 

place in the 1939 N.C.A.A. Meet, 

is twenty-two years old, and a senior 
geology student at the University of 
Texas. Atchison’s home is at Baird, a 
small town in West Texas. He is six feet 
one and three-quarters inches tall, weighs 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds, and 
has the physical and mental qualifications 
to make a fine track and field athlete. 

Atchison came to the University of 
Texas for his education and to play foot- 
ball. He did not come out for track his 
first year, spending his time at spring 
training in football. He won his Varsity 
letter in football three years as halfback. 
Judson was a good prospect for the dashes 
because of his smooth, natural running 
with plenty of speed. He has won three 
Varsity letters in track, running the 100- 
yard dash, broad jumping, and he was a 
member of the championship sprint-relay 
team. 

Judson has been a consistent broad 
jumper due to his mastery of form, to his 
method of training and to his possession 
of natural speed. If he lacked any physical 
qualification, it was the spring of the high 
jumper. He has won three Southwest 


Champions Train 


Conference Championships, was first in 
the Texas Relays for two years, holding 
the Texas Relay record; he was first in 
the Drake Relays in 1938, and first in the 
N.C.A.A. Meet in 1939, his senior year. 
He has jumped over twenty-four feet in 
nine-tenths of all his track meets. 

The conditioning period of the season 
(very early season) was very important 
to Atchison. He always spent three or 
four weeks with the sprinters in their 
early training before starting work on the 
take-off in the broad jump. He developed 
during this training period what we call 
a regular stride. The exercise of springing 
from the jumping foot seemed to develop 
strength, stamina and helped him main- 
tain body balance in the air. 

After a period of early training, Jud- 
son started working on the take-off or 
run. He spent a couple of days during the 
week running through the take-off so that 
he would master the art of hitting the take- 
off board with his left foot. He always 
tried to hit the back part of the board 
in practice. The run in his jump was 103 
feet long. He used a check mark eight 
strides from the board measuring 57 feet, 
6 inches. His total run covered sixteen 
running strides. He started behind his 
take-off mark and then hit it with his 
left foot as the run was started, and then 
hit the check mark with his left foot. The 
run was at graduated speed; that is, he 
did not start too fast and lost speed at the 
take-off. The run in broad jumping should 
be under control, and not what we call a 
fighting run. Speed is necessary, but the 
run must be as smooth as possible. 

After the take-off or run was under con- 
trol, he jumped a couple of days a week 
for form only, with competition at the end 
of the week. When he mastered the run, 
he spent time on form, height, and on the 
use of speed in the run. We used a wool 
yarn string across in front of the take- 
off board to practice for height in the 
jump. Atchison’s height in the jump was 
between three and a half and four and a 
half feet. During Atchison’s last year of 
competition, he did not jump often in 
practice, especially after the track season 
was under way, and there were track 
meets every week-end. We have learned 
from experience that a jumper often loses 
his spring, bruises his muscles, and devel- 
ops sore heels by jumping too much. How- 
ever, each day he should spend much time 
on sprinting, exercises, and checking the 
take-off. 

Atchison used the hitch-kick form in the 
broad jump because it was a natural 
method to him. The illustrations will 
show his use of the body, legs, and arms 
in the jump. Other athletes use forms 
suited to their natural qualifications, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Judson Atchison, Winner 
of the Broad Jump, 1939 
N.C.A.A. Meet 


Illustration 1—Atchison is shown running 
near the end of the runway with an extraor- 
dinarily rhythmic run to assure a practically 
perfect take-off. 

Illustration 2 shows the Iast stride, the 
moment before he settles for the lift from 
the take-off board. (As a rule, the last stride 
is a fraction shorter.) 

Illustration 3—As the foot strikes the 
board, note that the weight of the body is 
in a position above the jumping foot to get 
maximum effort from the strength of the 
spring in the leg and ankle. 

Illustration 4 shows the body angle from 
the drive off the board and the start of the 
stride-in-air. 

Illustration 5—The left leg is catching up 
with the right and preparing to swing for- 
ward in the stride. 

Illustration 6—The left leg caught up with 
the right and is ahead, and shows the middle 
of the jump where the right leg starts for- 
ward to be even with the left at the landing. 

Illustration 7—Note the hip-lift produced 
by the jumper throwing his arm and shoul- 
ders back as he nears the landing. 

Illustration 8—The hitch-kick is com- 
pleted; the left leg is coming up to the right, 
the arms are thrown up and forward. 

Illustration 9—The arms are starting the 
downward and forward pull and the feet and 
legs extend forward. 

Illustration 10—As the feet strike the 
pit, Atchison is in position to gain his for- 
ward balance by swinging his arms forward. 
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Louie Zamperini Winner 
of the Mile, 1938 and 
1939 N.C.A.A. Meets 


Notice throughout the strip how Louie 
Zamperini of Southern California employs 
the Finnish style of running, mainly that of 
not leaning too far forward and running 
with chest high and head erect. 

Illustration 1 demonstrates perfect relaxa- 
tion of the head, shoulders, arms and hands. 

Illustration 2—Zamperini drives forward 
but does not allow his left leg to kick up be- 
hind. 

Illustration 3—He drives off his toes and 
at the same time uses a tremendous swing of 
the shoulders to add momentum. 

Illustration 4—His shoulders continue to 
carry his upper body along and he length- 
ens his stride. 

Illustration 5—Zamperini swings into his 
finishing sprint with his forward leg well out 
in front but with the knee slightly flexed so 
that his leg will “give” as his Loot strikes the 
track. 

Illustration 6—His leg stride follows 
through smoothly and he continues to use 
the vigorous arm action. 

Illustration 7—At this point in his stride, 
Zamperini leans slightly forward and, at the 
same time, drives off of his toes. 

Illustration 8—As his landing foot hits the 
ground, his heel is kept low and his shoulders 
are at their lowest point preparatory to be- 
ginning another forward swing. 

Illustration 9—Zamperini is now traveling 
at full speed but note that he is still relaxed 
and running smoothly. 

Illustration 10—Zamperini drives for the 
finish line with hips swinging and relaxed. 




















Training for the Hurdles 


By Harry Hillman 
Track Coach, Dartmouth College 


YOUNG fellow desiring to enter some event in track 

and field is usually doubtful as to which event he is best 

suited. It is rather difficult for any coach to say that 
a boy should be a sprinter, or a long distance runner, or a vaulter, 
etc. The boy must check up on himself to find whether he has 
speed, whether he is tall enough, or will be tall enough at ma- 
turity, whether he has the patience to follow a program of in- 
tensive practice and has the grit to work a great deal on funda- 
mentals. 

A really good high hurdler, all may be well assured, has spent 
considerable time on fundamentals. In this article, I shall en- 
deavor to explain how to assist a boy to become a successful 
hurdler. 

The mistaken idea exists among coaches that a boy who, per- 
haps, does not have sufficient speed to become a sprinter, may 
be developed into a hurdler. True, a boy lacking speed may 
develop into a pretty good hurdler, but he would be a much 
better hurdler, if he had or could develop speed. Form will 
help out a great deal, but the combination of both is essential 
in making a boy into a high class performer. 

To be a really good high hurdler, a boy should be at least five 
feet, ten inches in height; the more speed he has the better, and 
then he should make up his mind, should he select this event, 
that eventually he is going to be a hurdler. A coach cannot 
make a boy into a hurdler unless he wants to be one. Even 
though he is a good sprinter and possibly could make the team 
as a dash man, this should not keep him away from the hurdles, 
as this speed will be a wonderful help to him in hurdling. There 
are possibly ten sprinters to one hurdler, that is, I mean, good 
athletes; so a boy can see that his chances are a great deal better 
in the hurdles than in the sprints. In schoolboy track and field 
meets any number of good sprinters may be found, but good 
high hurdlers are rare. One reason for this is that this event 
is seldom found on the program of indoor schoolboy competition. 
Many good sprinters enter college, but very few good high hur- 
dlers may be found among the first-year college athletes and 
this means a late start in an event that takes quite some time 
to perfect. 

If a boy decides to become a hurdler, he should start right in 
at school planning for that event. This does not mean that he 
should go into all hurdle events in every meet, but it means 
that he should start perfecting all the fundamentals that will 
assist him to become a hurdler. If he lacks speed, he should 
practice with the sprinters and acquire as much speed as he can. 
If he lacks endurance or power, he should start developing this 
power slowly by taking long walks and easy cross-country run- 
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ning out of season. 

America has been the pioneer in the art of hurdling, but it has 
been only in the last twenty-five years that we have developed 
really good hurdlers, that is, hurdlers that make time and win 
title events. America has lost only two high-hurdle events since 
the modern Olympic Games were established, and that includes 
ten Olympic competitions. In 1920 Earl Thomson of Dartmouth 
competed for Canada, as he had not made application for nat- 
uralization, although he was developed in the United States. The 
only other winner was S. Atkinson of South Africa; so in re- 

(Continued on page 42 


Illustration 1 shows Fred Wolcott, the front hurdler, after landing 
from the hurdle. His running form is excellent. His efforts are 
those of a sprinter. Note his excellent arm action. 


Illustration 2—Just before approaching the hurdle he still looks 
like a sprinter in action. His arm action and body position are very 


good. 


Illustration 3—Taking off for the hurdle. His arms are starting a 
forward motion, and his left leg is in a bent position, similar to that 
used by one in going up a flight of stairs. Note the forward body 
bend. 


Illustration 4—His left knee position is very good and his chest 
is straight forward with good arm action. 


Illustration 5 shows his body bent forward, his right arm extended 
and parallel to his left leg. His left leg is relaxed and not stiff. This 
approach is excellent. 


Illustration 6—Wolcott is about to clear the hurdle with his front 
leg starting the downward motion; his rear leg is coming into posi- 
tion to clear the hurdle. His arm action is very good. 


Illustraton 7 shows excellent body position with his right arm still 
extended, his whole body relaxed. Note his particularly good relaxed 
rear leg. 


Illustration 8—Note the good position of his rear leg with his toe 
pening slightly upward which prevents hooking the hurdle. His 
ront leg is driving downward and his right arm is being driven down- 
ward and outside of his right leg. 


Illustraton 9—Note the front leg landing with an excellent body 
bend and the finish of the right arm drive down towards the ground. 


Illustration 10—Perfect landing form. Note the body bend, his 
left arm forward and his right arm back, ready to drive his right 
arm forward as his left leg comes forward. 


Note—The form through the hurdle clearance, including the ap- 
proach and landing, is about as perfect as can be. Wolcott in landing 
is in the position of a sprinter with the exception that his right leg 
is higher than the ordinary sprinter. These illustrations show Wol- 
cott winning the high hurdles in the 1939 N. C. A. A. Meet. 
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The Championship Ranks 
Are Not Crowded 


HE American Magazine recently made a nation- 

wide survey of nationally known firms operat- 
ing different kinds of business. One conclusion 
reached was, ‘‘ Business is definitely in the market 
for real competent men and women and opportuni- 
ties number far more than is generally believed.’’ 
The incompetent and mediocre are the ones who are 
unable to place themselves. 

We are a generous people and it is well that we 
give full consideration to the needs of the incom- 
petent and mediocre. In school we give every boy or 
girl a chance, but if a child cannot carry the work, 
ra is not given a diploma, although he has worked 

or it. 

As we have pointed out on other occasions, we 
follow the same principle in the matter of athletics. 
That is, we give every boy a chance to engage in 
athletics of some sort or other and we give him an 
opportunity to try out for the school or college 
team. We can help him develop his capacities to 
the limit but we cannot give him a place on the team 
just because we are sorry for him. 

Many boys graduating from school and college 
these days bemoan the fact that they cannot im- 
mediately step into good paying jobs. The fact, 
however, that those who are most competent have 
been able to obtain employment should not be over- 
looked. It is true that some of them had to start 
lower down than they wished, but the boy who has 
ability will not always hold a menial job. 

Fortunately, school and college athletes do not 
blame the system, if they are not immediately suc- 
cessful. They know that, if they keep on working, 
the chances are good that some day they may ac- 
complish their desires. Those who are competing 
for jobs in the business and industrial world may, 
with profit to themselves, follow the example of the 
boys who are competing for places on the athletic 
teams. 
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Athletics Exemplify 
the American Way 


HE American people have in recent years been 

thinking more and more about the American 
way of life. They undoubtedly have been directing 
their thoughts to this subject partly at least because 
the Russian, German and Italian patterns of life and 
living have been so vividly dramatized. 


The best way of life of course is the one which, if 
followed, will bring to the greatest number of peo- 
ple in any country the greatest happiness and con- 
tentment. Who is to judge as to whether the people 
of any country are better off materially, physically 
and spiritually than the people of other countries? 
Naturally the people themselves. If the Russian 
people have for the last twenty years fared better 
under the Russian application of Communism, Col- 
lectivism, and Totalitarianism than, let us say, their 
neighbors, the Finns, who have lived under a form 
of government which has stressed individual free- 
dom, free enterprise and government by the people, 
it is for the Russians themselves to determine. 


What concerns us especially however, is our own 
way of life. Since most people will agree that the 
American way is better for Americans than the 
Communist way, the Nazi way or the Fascist way, 
we will not discuss that point. Instead, we would 
like to call attention to some similarities between 
the American way of life and the athletic way. 


If we were to catalogue the attitudes, concepts or 
faiths held in common by those who are the best ex- 
ponents of the American way of life and the Ameri- 
can way of athletics as well, we would begin with 
competition. We are convinced that the Americans 
of an earlier generation who wrote in their copy 
books, ‘‘Competition is fhe life of trade’’ and later 
generations as well believe in what we choose to eall 
the competitive system. Certainly the coaches and 
athletes believe in competitive games which means 
that they believe in the principle of competition. 
Here then is one quality that is an ingredient of the 
American way of life and the American way of ath- 
leties. Of course there have always been a few timid 
souls who have shrunk from the thought of compe- 
tition and who have hoped that some great leader 
would fight their battles for them and thus enable 
them to avoid all semblance of competition. The 
majority of Americans, however, are made of 
sterner stuff. The pink intellectuals who preach 
Communism but do not practice it and who, gen- 
erally speaking, are neither pink nor highly intel- 
lectual, condemn competition. These worshipers of 
Red Stalin who consistently are not intellectually 
honest do not represent America and need not be 
considered in any appraisal of the American way. 

If then the majority of Americans, including 
those who have something to do with athletics, be- 
lieve in competition, we can go farther and assume 
that they accept the fact that rules are necessary to 
govern life’s competitions as well as athletic sports. 
Our form of democracy is a glorified athletic game 
and we Americans know that we can not have a 
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good game without rules. Competition of the sort 
that interferes with equal rights and opportunities 
of others therefore is barred. 

Those who believe in the American way and the 
athletic way do not make rules designed to hold the 
speed of the fastest to that of the slowest. Neither 
do they believe that by handicapping the fit they 
can thereby help the unfit. Lincoln put this thought 
in the following words, ‘‘I take it that it is best for 
all to leave each man free to acquire property as far 
as he can. Some will get wealthy. I don’t believe 
in laws to prevent a man from getting rich. It would 
do more harm than good. So while we do not pro- 
pose any war upon capital, we do wish to allow the 
humblest man an equal chance to get rich with ev- 
erybody else.’’ 

There is not a coach in an American school or col- 
lege or university who would deny a student of sup- 
posedly inferior athletic ability the opportunity of 
trying out for the team and neither is there a coach 
who believes that he could make a poor runner run 
faster by hobbling the legs of the good runners. 

Finally, courage not defeatism is an attribute of 
the American way of life and of athletics as well. 
The ranks of suecessful business and professional 
men are filled with those who failed and failed again 
but who kept on trying. These men who have made 
good have exemplified, almost without exception, 
another copy book heading which was, ‘‘ Never say 
die.’’ They did not admit defeat when they failed. 
Likewise, athletic champions, both individual and 
team, would never have succeeded, if they had not 
been possessed of fighting hearts. 

Here then are some similarities between the 
American way and the athletic way: 1. Competi- 


tion. 2. Rules governing competition. 3. Level- 
ing up process. 4. Courage and the will to 
carry on. 


Other systems in other countries deny free com- 
petition to individuals, hence there are no rules of 
competition. They champion the leveling down in- 
stead of the leveling up process and they deny free 
men with courage the right to live their own lives. 

Let us preserve the American way and let us ex- 
emplify it on the playing fields of our country. 


Schools of Physical Education 


OLLOWING the World War, the Secretary of 

War, the Honorable John W. Weeks, asked a 
number of leading citizens to meet with him in 
Washington to diseuss the question of training for 
citizenship and national defense. The secretary 
called attention to ‘‘the statistics of the draft which 
indicate that about half of our population is physi- 
cally subnormal.’’ He pointed out that ‘‘the draft 
statistics showed that 46.8 per cent of the 2,750,000, 
whose medical records were complete, were defec- 
tive. Of all examined, 29.1 per cent, more than one- 
quarter, were rejected as physically unfit for un- 
limited service and 17.7 per cent more, almost an 
additional one-sixth, had to be classed as fit for lim- 
ited service only. 

Under the leadership of the Secretary of War and 
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others who felt that we should profit from our war 
experiences, several organizations set about the 
task of attempting to improve the physical and 
health status of our citizens, especially that of the 
young. 

When a scientific study was made of conditions, 
competent authorities called attention to the need 
of more trained men and women to direct physical 
education classes, especially in the schools and col- 
leges. Many of the leading colleges and universities 
responded by setting up courses in the departments 
of education which might be pursued by students 
who were preparing themselves as teachers and 
were willing also to prepare for special work in 
physical education. Thus we might say that our in- 
stitutions of higher learning met the challenge of 
the hour. Certain educators who do not believe 
that it is the function of the college to offer courses 
of training in journalism, home economics, manual 
training, physical education or similar subjects, 
generaliy called vocational training, naturally op- 
posed the so-called courses or departments in physi- 
eal education. The majority, however, of our edu- 
eational institutions do conduct work which falls 
under the heading of physical education and un- 
doubtedly prefer to have trained men and women 
conducting that work rather than having it carried 
on in a haphazard manner. 

These educators maintain that students should 
not be given training designed to help them make 
a living after graduation. If a college education, 
incidentally, has some vocational value, well and 
good. On the other hand, the trend is more and 
more toward training for citizenship and it is quite 
generally recognized that a boy must make a living 
in order to make a life. One objection to the schools 
of physical education raised by those who do not 
believe that the college should offer vocational 
courses is, of course, that the college is not justi- 
fied in offering such special courses. 

Naturally, some of the college athletes who are 
looking forward to entering the teaching profes- 
sion have enrolled in the colleges of education and 
have majored in physical education. Some have im- 
plied that the colleges set up these physical educa- 
tion courses so that the athletes who could not carry 
work in the colleges of arts and sciences could elect 
snap courses and thus meet the eligibility require- 
ments of their respective institutions. This criti- 
cism of universities which hold a high place in the 
educational world is unmerited and unjust. Some 
of the critics are opposed to vocational subjects and 
are, consequently, opposed to specialized training 
in the field of physical education. Others who have 
raised their voices against what they choose to think 
of as an evil athletic practice, might change their 
views if they consulted the presidents and deans 
of the colleges of education regarding these so- 
called snap courses. Pat 

If we are to attempt in the educational institu- 
tions to correct the abuses pointed out by the former 
Secretary of War, it is hardly fair to insist that 
college athletes should be prohibited from enrolling 
in the colleges of education and from majoring 
in physical education. 
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The Low Horizontal Bar 


By Hartley D. Price 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois; 
Director of Gymkana; Varsity Gymnastics Coach 


HE low horizontal bar is an appro- 

priate apparatus upon which the 

prospective gymnast may commence 
his preliminary training. On the low hori- 
zontal bar, the performer may develop 
neuro-muscular control and strength which 
may be adapted readily to other appara- 
tus. In addition, such training is com- 
paratively safe if proper spotting or guard- 
ing is provided. Since the bar is chest 
high, the instructor may hold or guide the 
performer who is trying stunts for the first 
time. 

The low bar is not an expensive appara- 
tus. Adjustable bars should be found in 
well-planned playgrounds and gymnasia. 
Perhaps tumbling, and stunts on the hori- 
zontal bar are two of the most popular 
forms of stunts in the gymnastic program 
for the junior high school boy. 


Gymnastics Not Necessarily Hazardous 

Many physical educators avoid gym- 
nastics on the assumption that too many 
hazards are involved. Such a viewpoint 
should be avoided. Gymnastics are not 
dangerous, and with proper coaching, the 
sport is comparatively safe. Many com- 
petent coaches have never had a major 
injury, and the injuries that sometimes 
result from the well-supervised gymnastic 








Illustration 1 
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program are usually of a very minor char- 
acter. Since the benefits of gymnastics far 
outnumber the disadvantages, the develop- 
ing individual should be permitted to en- 
joy the experience provided by this stimu- 
lating activity. Then, too, the opportunity 
presents itself for neuromuscular develop- 
ment. 

Prevailing circumstances determine what 
points should be recognized by the instruc- 
tor. At all times the safety of the per- 
former should be carefully considered. If 
the performer feels sure that he can try 
a new stunt in safety (properly spotted), 
his self-confidence will be aided. 


Hints to the Teacher 


In the teaching of stunts on the appara- 
tus, the instructor may be guided by cer- 
tain pertinent points: 1. The development 
of self-confidence in the performer should 
be inculeated; therefore, at all times the 
sport of gymnastics should be conducted 
with a minimum of hazard. The art of 
spotting or guarding should be mastered 
thoroughly by all performers.1 2. The prin- 
ciple of progression should be uppermost in 
the thinking of the instructor. He should 
plan his work from the simple to the com- 
plex. In this way, the gradual acquire- 
ment of skill and of strength should 
promote a feeling of self-confidence, an 
essential factor to both the beginner and 


1 See previous article in current Athletic Journal 
series, ‘“‘Safety Procedures in Gymnastics,” Feb- 


ruary, 1940. 
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the accomplished gymnast. 3. Joking with 
the performer or distracting his attention 
should not be tolerated by the instructor. 
4. The beginner should understand very 
clearly the different types of grasps that 
may be used on the horizontal bar. These 
grasps are: Ordinary, reversed, mixed or 
combined (Illustration 1) and crossed. 5. 
The learner should understand how to take 
proper care of his hands. When his hands 
begin to burn or to become tender, he 
should engage in some other activity. 6. 
All bruises, sprains, strains, blisters, etc. 
should be given adequate first aid treat- 
ment. 


Hints to the Learner 


1. Co-ordination is the main factor in 
development. Strength should come with 
practice. 2. A progression of difficulty 
should be followed. 3. The nomenclature 
of various stunts should be learned. 4. 
New stunts should be tried only when the 
performer is properly guarded or spoted. * 
5. The learner should avoid distractions 
during his performance. 6. He should 
warm up thoroughly before strenuous ac- 
tivity. 7. He should not try new stunts 
when tired or fatigued. 

In the development of skill on the low 
horizontal bar, certain fundamental stunts 








Illustration 3 
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Illustration 5 


should be taught first to the beginner if the 
principle of progression is to be given ad- 
equate recognition. The beginner should 
be spotted carefully at all times. It is ad- 
visable to practice the hang position on 
the high horizontal bar during the period 
that the beginner gymnast is learning 
stunts on the low bar. 

1. The pupil should assume an active 
hanging position in which the cue “thumbs 
around the bar” is_ stressed. The 
only time that the thumbs do not encircle 
the bar is when a wooden bar is used. The 
circumference of the bar is too large to 
permit a comfortable grip, and the friction 
of the thumbs against the bar causes dis- 
comfort. The pupil should be advised to 
hang in a poised rather than in a limp 
position. At the beginning, he should 
swing easily with a small pendulum dis- 
placement. 

2. The pupil should be taught to dis- 
mount on the back end of the swing, if he 
is in the extended position. 

3. All forms of chinning stunts are 
helpful to the beginner. 

4. Some excellent tricks for the beginner 
are: the nest hang or crow’s nest and 
“skin the cat” in which the feet are raised 
above the head between the hands and 
arms to an inverted hang and pull-back to 
original position. 

5. The knee swing-up might be tried 
next to good advantage (Illustration 2). 

6. The hip swing-up (Illustration 3) 
and the back pull-over are usually given 
after the pupil is further acquainted with 
the bar. 

7. The hip circle backward (Illustration 

2Hartley D. Price, “The Art of Spotting or 


Guarding.” Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (March, 1937), pp. 151-155; 
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3) and the seat rise should be developed 
next. The performer is taught first to place 
his heels on the bar and in between his 
hands. He should swing gently, and on the 
forward swing should shoot his feet and 
legs up over the bar to a sitting position. 
(Spot for too strenuous a shoot-through). 
Later the stunt may be done free of the 
bar, that is, the performer does not sit on 
the bar (Illustration 4). 

8. Backward and forward single and 
double knee circles may be tried next 
(Illustration 5). 

9. Double knee swing-ups (outside and 
between hands) may now be tried (Illus- 
tration 5). 


Illustration 6 


10. The kip is probably the hardest 
stunt to teach. It demands co-ordination 
and strength, but timing rather than 
strength is the important factor. Skill 
usually develops with practice. Perhaps 
the best method of procedure is for the in- 
structor to emphasize the arch on the for- 
ward end of the swing (Illustration 6). 
(Refer also to Illustration 1 in the article 
of this series, “Do You Want to be a Suc- 
cessful Gymnast?” page 20, January issue). 
The performer should not flex at the waist 
until the hips start their backward motion. 
A common error often is made by the per- 
former flexing at the waist as the hips are 
still swinging forward. Next he should 
bring his insteps to the bar. With one 
motion he should kick up, out, and down as 
pressure is made down on the bar, elbows 
locked. The shoulder muscles should be 
used rather than the biceps at this stage 
of the trick. A common error is that the 
learner pulls up rather than presses down 
on the bar. In order to be able to press, 
rather than to pull, the performer should 
keep his body in a jackknife position and 
the kip should be delayed as long as pos- 
sible. The momentum from the kip should 





enable the performer to press rather than 
to pull. Gradually the performer should 
learn the art of slipping his grasp, by means 
of well-timed, co-ordinated wrist action, to 
bring about a smooth movement. (For 
wrist action, see “Do You Want to be a 
Successful Gymnast?” [Illustration 2, 
January, 1940). 

11. It should be stressed that the short 
underswing dismount is for the beginner 
the best means of dismounting on the front 
end. In the dismount, the arms should be 
kept straight, and the momentum should 
be controlled by the grasp. The dismount 
is executed in exact reverse of the kip and 
a release of the grasp is made at the proper 
moment for a safe dismount. (See Illustra- 
tion 3 in “Do You Want to be a Success- 
ful Gymnast?”’). 

12. The forward hip circle, forward and 
backward heel (Illustration 7) and sole cir- 
cles (Illustration 8) may be gradually at- 
tempted. In the sole circle, the legs may 
be steadied by the spotter. 

13. The backward kip is a very diffi- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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What Is Your Sport Philosophy? 


By Everett S. Dean 
Director of Basketball, Stanford University 


TTITUDES, convictions and per- 
A sonal actions are some factors that 
make up a coaching philosophy. 
Every coach has a coaching philosophy, 
good or bad, whether he knows it or not. 
Every coach should have a clear, definite 
and wholesome sports’ philosophy in or- 
der to know in which direction he is trav- 
eling and to meet the responsibilities of 
his profession. 

The following paragraphs are comments 
on several points which go to make up an 
ideal coaching philosophy. These points 
are presented with the hope that they will 
be of some assistance to young coaches and 
provoke some discussion among the ex- 
perienced coaches. 

What should be a coach’s attitude to- 
ward his profession? In short, it should 
be the same as that of any other profes- 
sional man. The coaching profession in its 
present recognized status is comparatively 
new. It has experienced growing pains in 
its quick transition from a part-time 
teaching job to one of the most respon- 
sible teaching positions in our present 
school system. Branch Rickey, vice-pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Cardinals and a 
great benefactor to athletics, says that 
coaches are not ordinary citizens and 
can not conduct themselves as many 
ordinary citizens do Instead, they 
should be leaders in the school and 
community and must assume the respon- 
sibility of leadership. In other words, a 
coach should be an uncompromising cham- 
pion of clean living at all times. This is 
important because of his influence and 
close relationship to his boys and other 
boys of all ages. 

In order to make his profession com- 
mand respect, it must be worthy of re- 
spect. I believe coaches are better teach- 
ers now than in the earlier days of athlet- 
ics. They know more about the laws of 
learning and teaching. This is, in part, a 
result of advanced study, which has made 
the coach a stronger unit in educational 
work. In this way, each coach, so improv- 
ing himself, is improving the prestige of 
his profession. 

A coach is rather short-sighted who for- 
gets his relationship to the faculty. He 
should be a member of the faculty, belong 
to any faculty clubs and co-operate to the 
fullest in matters of eligibility, scholarship 
and soeial relationship. The ultimate goal 
of the faculty and coaches is the same— 
to turn out well-rounded students who can 
think straight about meeting intelligently 
the problems facing them after graduation. 

What about the attitude of coaches to- 
ward their public relations’ duties? Most 
coaches agree that they are bound in this 
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respect to the community, the townspeo- 
ple, alumni, Boys’ Clubs, Service Clubs, 
the Y.M.C.A. and the church. Coaches 
generally regard their work as boys’ work. 
If they do not like boys and young men, 
the sooner they turn to another profession, 
the better off they and the boys will be. 
A coach is in a position of leadership and 
to be an effective leader, his work must 
be characterized with service; hence, his 
relationship to the community and its or- 
ganizations. He should not avoid these 
groups. Neither should he run to them, 
because his opportunities will be many to 
do good work in the community. 

The coach who is in the coaching pro- 
fession for no other reason than to draw 
his monthly check will probably have 
more grief than joy. Coaches choose this 
profession because of its appeal and their 
own athletic experience. This gives the 
young coach a quick start into a real ad- 
venture where he can make an honest liv- 
ing and plan for the future. Now after 
that has been accomplished and you have 
your first job, you are then on first base. 
You will reach second base if you keep 
that chin up (after you and the boys have 
lost the championship by one point) and 
work hard and develop your own personal 
traits so that you are worthy of the trust 
and leadership vested in you. You will 


reach third base if you continue to work 
hard and not rest on the laurels of that 
last championship and not be foolish 
enough to believe that there is a short-cut 
for hard work. You are about to reach 
third base when you make a decided effort 
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to meet the educational requirements of 
your profession. In getting to third base, 
you have laid the foundation, which will 
make you a successful coach, regardless of 
the won-and-lost column, because the vic- 
tories will take care of themselves if you 
have average or above-average ability. You 
will cross home plate with the winning run 
if your attitudes and actions influence boys 
and young men to develop physically, 
mentally and morally and to become assets 
to the society as fine citizens. A coach 
may teach his players all the athletic skills 
known to his sport and they will be of 
little use ten, twenty or more years later. 
If the players do not learn some of the 
great lessons to be learned from athletics, 
which are so important to the development 
of their personality and character, the 
other things that they learn probably 
would not be worth the price. This alone 
shows the importance of proper athletic 
leadership through the coach. 

Competitive athletics has grown to such 
huge proportions that many accusations 
are made that may or may not be true. 
We need more big men to act as conserv- 
atives in order to maintain a safe balance. 
We need men with broad vision who will 
properly integrate competitive athletics 
and physical education. 

I believe that coaches should be proud 
of their profession, because there are few 
professions that offer a more noble work 
than the three-fold development of boys. 
Other phases of work in the coaching field 
which call for a definite attitude by the 
coach are (a) his attitude toward winning 
games, (b) his convictions toward inte- 
grating physical education and competi- 
tive athletics and his part as a leader in 
promoting and developing the formation 
of physical, mental and social habits of 
healthful living, (c) his position as a psy- 
chologist in dealing with the public, in 
conducting practice and so forth, (d) his 
attitude on sportsmanship, (e) his policy 
toward officials, (f) his policy toward the 
welfare of the game with reference to in- 
tersectional games, professionally pro- 
moted games, commercialism in sports, 
proselyting and other questionable poli- 
cies. 

In this very brief article I have at- 
tempted to point out some of the more 
important factors, which are included in 
an ideal coaching philosophy. Realizing 
that there are as many coaching philoso- 
phies as there are coaches, I feel that it 
would be most difficult to offer one that is 
stereotyped. However, it does seem that 
there are certain basic principles to be fol- 
lowed in the shaping of a philosophy dur- 
ing one’s coaching career. 
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RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 











FOOTBALL SHOES 











Style H—Second oldest shoe in our 
Style 89—Game shoe of Yellowback line. A strictly university grade shoe. 
Kangaroo—soft toe—buffed sole— Upper of the finest Yellowback. Split 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear shank, Goodyear welt construction. 
welt construction. Comes equipped with No. 4 cleats. 


SE WN i086.046050000500 $10.75 SU OU nsiikaceccscceacias $9.75 
Style Z—Same shoe in Blue Back Style HX—Same as H only has soft toe. 
Kangaroo. School Price....... $8.75 School Price.. Coeeeeeseeseseocs $9.75 





Style R—The oldest shoe in our line. 
Used as an all-round shoe for prac- 
tice and games by many of the 
country’s leading teams. Light, yet 
very tough and comfortable. Comes 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Good- 
year welt construction. 


Gen Ek ss neeesecaannn $8.75 
Style RX—Same as R only has soft toe. 
School Price........ coccccccc Ghee 


Style P—The original quality straight 
sole shoe. Used by many professional 
and university teams for practice as 
well as games. Made of the finest 
selections of Ath-Tan leather and Oak 
sole leather. Equipped with No. 4 cleats. 
Goodyear welt construction. 

School Price........... o0cces cQee 
Style PX—Same as P only has soft toe. 
School Price.......00% esoece cee 


ao ®, 


Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very 
tough and pliable and will withstand perspiration. 
Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets high. Split 
shank soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. A good game shoe, 


BE SRR a cicebcodncssssnsccucasaeaiaed $7.50 
Style 77X—Same as 77 only has soft toe. 
BD Wie: 6-0.66sinseteentcceeenaengnee + 2+$7.50 


Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger 
high schools. Made of the best grade of Ath-Tan 
leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, durable 
and a shoe we can recommend without reservation. 
Equipped with No. 1 cleats. Goodyear welt construc- 


A: WI 6 0.56.k 6.044%500000cc500enees $6.50 
Style OX—Same as O only has soft toe. 
CE Penk. ads.bbcesaseie 6ascandeaeaascen $6.50 


Style X—A very sturdy shoe. Made throughout of a 
good grade of Athletic Tan leather. Soles are of good 
Oak leather. By all odds, the best shoe made within 
this price range. Has No. 1 cleats. Goodyear welt 
construction, nine eyelets high. 


Sn Tienes assicstacsesns 0.0065000650qnee 
Style XX—Same as X only has soft toe. 
School Price eeeeeee eee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeaee - $5.50 





cleat construction. 





Our shoes can be had in either construction. 


The House of Riddell has had 18 years’ experience with female cleats and fixtures and 13 years’ experience with the male 
Our long experience is your safeguard and protection. 

















FOOTBALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Kicking Toes, each...... 
Cleats No. 1, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag...cccccsssesee 30 
Cleats No. 2, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag.....secccceee 30 
Cleats No. 4, Male, per set of 14 inbag.....seccccccccccccce 20 
Cleats No. 4, Female, per set of 14 in bag.....secccccccscce 20 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Male, per set of 14 in bag....cseccccsee 29 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Female, per set of 14 in bag....seccesses 20 
Laces, Gross... .eeseeees 
Fixtures, complete (Male or Female Set-up)... sscccseseseces 05 


Pliers. . eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee .25 


Cleat PENN. ccccc0c00sces6s0000600n000 9 0ee senna 1.50 


Cork Soles, pair.... 


_ School Prices 
sinew aw meeasunnete bende 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee 4.50 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeee 09 


Sole Plates, POI. wc cc cece ec eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesssceseseseses .24 


Heel Plates, PGI... cc ccc eee eee e ee eeeeeseseseeeseseseseses .20 
Reinforcement Plates, POI. cc cece cree eccerccescesevessseses 10 
Neatsfoot Oil, quart eeeee eeoeeeeeeeerereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 90 


Repair Kit—this Repair Kit Can Be Used for Both Male and Female Cleats. 
Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool kit. School Price for complete kit (22 items) $10.00 











John T. Riddell, Inc. 


1259 N. Wood Street 


Chicago, Illinois 














Basket Ball No. 1 


Same center as Style A, covered with good 
grade of Gunnison leather. 





Basket Ball No. 2 


Covered with good grade of pebble grained 
cowhide. 


Basket Ball No. 3 


Covered with good grade of pebble grained 
split cowhide. 





Style 56 


The Champion of leather top basket ball shoes. 
Is genuine Goodyear welt construction with non- 
marking sole that can be resoled. We believe 
this is the fastest starting and stopping shoe on 
the market. It features a shock absorbing qual- 
ity that will save your players from fatigue in 
the hard grind of a basket ball season. 








Style 57 


The ball that feels like a 
basket ball. Covered with 
the same grade of Gunnison 
leather that has been used 
for years in the best stitched 
balls. 


A very tough ball that will 
hold its size and shape. 


| Ee re $10.00 


Our Style "A" 
Basket Ball 
Is National 
Federation 
Approved. 





Style 55—Red 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 
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Style 55—Brown 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 








' 
TH Ril 
HOUL 
BASKET Bill A 


THE BALL THAT KEEPS THE FEEL AND REACTI(N O! 
THE BALL THAT RETAINS THE RATIO OF BLADDE), LINI 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT THROW A PLAYERDFF 


THE BALL THAT WILL NOT MAKE THE COACHTHAI 
BASKET BALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 





School 
Price} 
| 
BOGE, QUEER soo ic descccsccessecereccresersreceecccvenéesscemel $4.50) 
Outsoles (Light-colored, non-marking), per pair.................0005 90) 
Resoling with Light-colored, non-marking soles, per pair............. 1.75)| 
ee I, SD In 6 oreo cod doeseccecscoWessnnsuan 5 
ee kee cebckad an ener cecdcenencapaseoamal A 
ALL SHOES MAY BE HAD IN » | 


THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL COLORS 
BLUE — ORANGE — GREEN 

















Style 55—Yellow Red |lowlir 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. Bowling Shoes in colled kid. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. to make up. e 


Pe uvnccd deewideaeke<ckcsthesseuess $5.75 Price... ..ceeeees Foceeee 


THIS IS YOUR toe 









Football No. 1 


Covered with Gunnison's special university 
football leather. This ball at 7 Ibs. pressure 
reacts the same as the best stitched balls 
made. It will hold its size and shape until 
cover is worn off. Does not get as soggy 
as the stitched ball when wet. 
























TH RIDDELL 
QULDED 
T BIL AND FOOTBALL 


ACTIN OF THE STITCHED BALL 
A DDE, LINING AND LEATHER OF THE STITCHED BALL 
AYERDFF HIS GAME 


DACHTHANGE HIS STYLE OF PLAY 
| BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 









School 
Price 
Basket Ball Score Books (Adams), each...........2eeeeeee $0.35 , 
ee Geet Ts, PU oo bc isis oer escdccedoans .25 Bowling Shoes 
Rall Clnenor GML, Gite cn disc ccescccccessccccccsovce 35 Style 66 
i is ee ss inscckcadsaddedinecsoxnde .25 Style 66—The last word in an athletic bowling 
oxford. Shoes are of equal weight. Has 
? Basket Ball Bladders (Seamless Rubber Moulded), each....... 1.00 starting insert on right foot which will not tear 
RS | ee WEG TCCE ORCC OCTET LTTE OCT .15 off. A very stylish looking shoe. Has white 
F : iF Saree SOY Eee ‘ eyelets. Men's sizes 6 to 12. Women’s sizes 
‘ootball Rule Book (National Federation) 25 2 to 9. B, C, D, and E widths. 
ern r: | er en $4.50 


Style 69—Same as Style 66 only with high top. 
Has black eyelets. Carried in C, D, E widths. 
| RN ere Bieter dear a ee $4.50 





Yellow Bowling 


Bowling Shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks 
to make up. 


es Cicckicdiiwevewe ss cece Leite $6.00 





Brown Bowling 
Bowling shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks to 
make up. 





DELL CATALOG 
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Football No. 2 


Same as No. 1 only covered with Gunnison 
basket ball leather. 


eee eee eee ee ee ee) 


Football No. 3 


An outseam ball for intramural and six man. 






eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 








A very fine moulded volley ball that will hold its 
size and shape. 

No. 1 covered with best grade of white elk 
leather. 













Boxing 
Style 67 


A genuine Goodyear welt boxing shoe. Upper 
of heavy kid. Sole of soft Moccasin leather. 





Wrestling 
Style 70 


Same as 67 except sole is tough rubber. Has 
non-scuff tip. 














RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 


TRACK AND FIELD SHOES 




















Style S—Our finest model University 
shoe. A light, but very durable, glove- 
fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. .$6.50 





Style J—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 
MOS cccccccccsccccccccccecs $7.00 


(Not Carried in Stock) 


JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel......... , 
JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes..............- rere yer TT Tere 
JY¥—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles........ 
KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles...........+++ 


Track Wrenches.... 





Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Fits like a glove.......$5.00 





Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 
construction. Highest grade oak soles. 
Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two 
epics tn heel. cccccccccceccs $5.50 





Style NX—A track shoe long needed 
to meet the demand for a more dur- 
able practice shoe. It is of genuine 
Goodyear welt construction. Has 
full sole which keeps upper from wear- 





Style T—A good durable track shoe. 
Upper made of tough Athletic Tan 
leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration.......- oe $3.75 





ing out at heel. We believe this is the 
toughest track shoe made.....$4.20 





Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 
cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 


. SPECIAL TRACK veereney 
KP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel..........-seeeeeeees eecestoses 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


ETS EE ET eS 0.35 
Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes....... 10.00 








Riddell Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three lengths: 
SEONG 64-ee edhe cceceescs $0.05 


14” for board tracks 

3" for indoor dirt tracks 

54” for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoes are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds the 
sole together in such a way that the 


in heel. ccccccccccccccccccce $5.50 spikes cannot punch up into the foot. 
(Two Weeks to Make Up) 
feceedddeuenssenseoess -$ 7.00 
cteessen bendbaesécdoeseseaces peebenseeseesaesnn 9.25 
cibeadoenesonseconsens 6.50 
s6e0eesbesons Ee Perey ere eT eee Te TT TIT eT eT TT 7.50 
eeeeeveeveeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee . eee + 6.50 
Laces for Track Shoes, per gross laces........... occ Ba 
Fixtures complete..........eeeeee0e- pdeetons cvsecececes .07 


BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL SHOES 





Style $B—Our very best feather- 
weight baseball shoe built especially 
for the big ieague player. 

Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Ex- 
tra strong and extra light......$8.50 





Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt 
construction baseball shoe with split 
shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. 
Used by many professionals. ...$5.50 
Style NBS—Same as NB only has 
short 34” softball spikes. ...... $5.50 


ny ACCESSORIES 


Laces, PON o won cerecccsococccccces eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 


i Ms CSc ccccensedcecsesoseceoccceces 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, each. ............ 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap aluminum, each...... 


<f 


Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 
strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite 
a few Big League catchers and 
pitchers. Best shoe in our line for this 
GUPNOIOs cc ccc cccecosce cocccQauee 
Style KBS—Same as KB only has 
short ¥%" softball spikes.......$3.95 


oe or 
jinvetensteennntonael ee 
Cosececcvere ongnwiese EE 


rr or rr i CPT, COO. . occcccccccsceesececcccccceese st casino incakeiasetiah 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each.... 


pscarensenepes coocssces, Oe 


V/ 


Style 33—Has a regular baseball 
upper made out of Athletic Tan 
leather. 





Leather insole and counter. 
Features a special moulded rubber 
outsole with cleats moulded on the 
sole which are especially adapted 
for softball. Each sole has two extra 
removable golf spikes which can be 
used at the discretion of the player 
and can be easily removed if not 
desired. This shoe makes an excellent 
golf shoe; also, can be used as a foot- 


ball official’s shoe. ..cceccees $3.75 





1259 N.Wood Street JOhn T. Riddell, Inc. chicago, Minois 
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Football as Played in 
Some of the Bowl 
Games 


(Continued from February issue) 


In Diagram 18, 6 brushes the defensive 
right tackle and goes for the backer-up; 
the center takes the right guard, while 9 
and 10 team on the other guard; 11 takes 
the left backer-up; 8 pulls out to trap the 
defensive left tackle, while 1 traps the left 
end. The ball is snapped to 3 who fakes 
to 4, then follows 2 inside tackle; 4 carries 
out the fake. 

In Diagram 19, the blocking assignments 
are as follows: 5 drives for the defensive 
right halfback; 6 takes the right tackle; 
the center and 8 team on the right guard; 
9 takes the defensive left guard; 10 traps 
the left tackle; 1 and 2 trap the two ends. 
The ball is snapped to 3 who half spins and 
fakes to 4, then fades back and shoots a 
pass to 4 in the flat. 

Diagram 20, 21 and 22 show three op- 
tional-pass plays. In Diagram 20, the 
optional receivers are 5, 11 and 1. The 
blocking assignments are as follows: 6 
takes the right tackle; the center takes the 
right guard; 8 pulls out to trap the defen- 
sive right end; 9 takes the defensive left 
guard; 10 traps the defensive left tackle; 
3 traps the defensive left end; 2 serves as 
an optional blocker. The ball is snapped 
to 4 who fakes to carry the ball into the 
line on a slice play, fades to his right and 
shoots a pass to one of the three receivers 
mentioned above. 

In Diagram 21, the blocking assign- 
ments are the same as in Diagram 20 with 
the exception that 2 traps the defensive 
left end. The ball is snapped to 4 who 
fades to his right and may shoot a pass 
to either 5, 11, 1 or 3. 

In Diagram 22, the blocking assign- 
ments are identical with those of Diagram 
20 except 3 takes the defensive left end. 
The ball is snapped to 4 who fakes toward 
the line, then fades and shoots a pass to 2 
who has cut over his own right tackle. 

In Diagram 23, 6 blocks the defensive 
right tackle; the center and 8 team on the 
right guard; 9 takes the left guard; 10 
traps the left tackle; 2 and 3 trap the two 
ends. The ball is snapped to 4 who half 
spins and fakes to 1 who was in motion; 4 
then fades and shoots a flat pass to 1. 


Diagram 24 shows the touchdown-pass 
play that Southern California used to 
score a touchdown against Duke in 1938 
and to score the second touchdown against 
Tennessee this last year. Five steps over 
the line and cuts sharply to his left; 6 
takes the right tackle; the center blocks 
the right guard; 8 pulls out and traps the 
right end; 9 takes the left guard; 10 traps 
the left tackle; 3 blocks the left end; 2 
serves as an optional blocker. The ball is 
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snapped to 4 who starts toward the line, 
then fades to his right and shoots a pass 
to 5. 

In Diagram 25, the blocking assignments 
are as follows: 5 brushes the opposing 
end and goes down for the right defensive 
halfback; 6 goes through for the right 
backer-up; the center and 8 team on the 
defensive right guard; 9 takes the left 
guard; 10 goes through for the defensive 
left backer-up; 11 takes the left tackle; 2 
goes across and traps the defensive right 
tackle. The ball is snapped to 4 who full 
spins and fakes to 1 who was in motion; 3 
leads the play inside tackle. 

Diagram 26 has the following blocking 
assignments: 5 and 6 team on the right 
tackle; the center takes the right guard; 
9 takes the left guard, 10 the left backer- 
up, 11 the left tackle; 8 pulls out to go 
around and take the right backer-up. The 
ball is snapped to 4 who spins and fakes 
to 3, completes the spin and hands the ball 
to 1; 4 blocks the defensive left end; 3 
blocks the right end and 1 follows 2 around 
the end. 

In Diagram 27, 5 and 6 team on the de- 
fensive right tackle; the center takes the 
right guard; 8 blocks the right backer-up; 
9 takes the left guard; 11 works on the 
left tackle; 10 pulls out to lead the inter- 
ference. The ball is snapped to 3 who half 
spins and gives it to 1; 3 then blocks the 
left end, while 4 goes over to block the de- 
fensive right end; 1 follows 2 around the 
end. 

In Diagram 28, 5 steps over the line as 
if to block the right tackle, then cuts to 
his left for the defensive right halfback; 
6 permits the right tackle to come through 
and be trapped by 2; 6 then goes down for 
the right backer-up; the center and 8 team 
on the right guard; 9 takes the left guard; 
11 takes the left tackle; 10 goes through 
for the left backer-up. The ball is 
snapped to 3 who spins and fakes to 1, and 
then drives inside tackle. 


The Sugar Bowl Game 


HE Sugar Bowl game was an out- 
; standing game with Texas A. & M. 


victorious over Tulane, 14-13, be- 
fore 70,000 spectators. Texas A. & M. 
made the winning touchdown in the last 
part of the fourth quarter with Kim- 
brough, the all-American fullback, leading 
the attack. 

Tulane used single and double wing- 
back formations with an unbalanced line. 
Diagrams 29, 30 and 31 show three plays 
that were used by Tulane. 

In Diagram 29, a reverse play to the 
weak side, the ball is snapped to 2 who 
fakes it to 3 and then spins and gives it 
to 1 who carries it between the defensive 
right tackle and defensive right end. Four 
and 5 block the defensive right tackle in 
and 8 comes out of the line and blocks the 
defensive right end out. Ten and 11 lead 














DIAG. 33 





the play through the hole. This play set 
up the second touchdown for Tulane. 

Diagram 30 shows a trap play to the 
weak side. The ball is passed to the tail- 
back 1 who fakes it to 4 and then drives 
inside of the left defensive tackle. The full- 
back 3 blocks the defensive left end out 
and 2 and 7 block the defensive left tackle 
out. The center and 10 block the defen- 
sive left guard in and the right end 11 
blocks the weak-side line-backer in. 

In Diagram 31, a trap play on the de- 
fensive right guard, the ball is passed to 
the fullback 3 who carries it between the 
two defensive guards. Five blocks the 
defensive right halfback; 6 blocks the de- 
fensive right tackle out; the center blocks 
the weak-side line-backer; 8 blocks the 
strong-side line-backer; 9 and 10 block the 
defensive left guard and 2 blocks the de- 
fensive right guard who has been allowed 
to come through. 

Texas A. & M. also used single and 
double wing-back formations with a bal- 
anced line. Diagrams 32 and 33 show two 
plays that Texas A. & M. used. 

Diagram 32 shows a weak-side play 
from the double wing-back formation. 
Kimbrough, the 3 back, received the ball 
from the center and carried it either inside 
the defensive right end or around him. It 
looked as if Kimbrough used his own 
judgment in deciding where he should go. 
Four would try to block the defensive 
right end either in or out; 5 blocked the 
defensive right tackle in; 6 and the center 
blocked the defensive right guard; 10 
blocked the defensive left guard and 11 
blocked the defensive left tackle; 7, 9 and 
2 led the play around with 7 looking for 
the line-backer. 

Diagram 33 shows a wide play around 
the defensive left end. You will notice 
that Tulane was using a five-man line on 
defense. Four received the ball from cen- 
ter, faked to 3 and then went around the 
defensive left end. Blocking is shown in 
the diagram. 

Kimbrough, star fullback for Texas A. 
& M., was the outstanding player in the 
Sugar Bowl game. He is a hard-driving 
fullback and also has the speed to carry 
the ball inside and outside the defensive 
end. After Tulane forged ahead of Texas 
A. & M. it was Kimbrough who drove 
down the field for the winning touchdown. 
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GIVE YOUR MEN 
A BETTER CHANCE To WIN! 


THE SPALDING 


I1-T 


RUNNING SHOE 






Luck plays no major part in track and field events. Skill and 
ability decide. Under these conditions, inferior equipment can 
be a fatal handicap. Give your men a better chance to win by 
using Spalding equipment. 

Spalding’s running shoes are designed for lightness and 
strength. They give naturally to the rapid flexing of the runner’s 
feet. Most popular track shoe in the country is the Spalding 
11-T, recommended by leading coaches. Excellent for dash, 
middle and long distance running. The uppers of these shoes 
are of specially selected yellow back kangaroo, hand-turned 
by skilled workmen. The soles are made of first quality Oak 
leather, with hand-forged spikes securely fixed by special rein- 
forcements. 

For vaulting, hurdling and weight events, Spalding has de- 
signed shoes that combine lightness and foot-supporting rigid- 
ity. Best known of these is the 14-J. This model has selected 
yellow back kangaroo uppers, Goodyear welt construction, buff 
oak tanned leather sole, and molded rubber heel pad. The spikes 
(six in tap and two in heel) are hand-forged. 

The same superior workmanship and selection of materials 
which distinguishes these two famous shoes is used in all other 
Spalding models. And our line is complete, covering every out- 
door and indoor track and field requirement. 

As it is with Spalding shoes, so it is with clothing. Shirts and 
THE SPALDING ie running pants are styled for comfort and perfect freedom of 

14-J S _—— action with no loss of smartness or snug fit. 
= Spalding has taken a prominent part in outfitting every U. S. 
Olympic Track & Field Team since the revival of the classic 
games in 1896. That’s why we say your men have a better 
chance to win when they use Spalding equipment. 





SHOE FOR 
VAULTING, 
HURDLING AND 
WEIGHT-THROWING 


DIVISION OF’SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
TRACK EQUIPMENT 
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Team Coaching Procedures as 
Models for Ability Grouping and 
Individualization in the Physical 

Education Program 


condemn specifically any teaching 

methods now being used, but to 
point out the possibilities of improvement 
in present methods by adopting some of 
the time-proven aims, and devices that 
are being, and have been utilized by our 
most successful athletic coaches. We 
might say, however, that there are two 
groups of teachers among us who have 
been extremists—those who are ultra- 
modern and those who are old-fashioned. 
Coaching is like this also. 

The modern trend has given us too 
many yard sticks and calipers by which to 
measure abilities that need not be meas- 
ured. If such measurements are attempted, 
so much time is consumed that the real 
reason for the existence for a period of in- 
struction is lost. We have a great need 
for less measuring and more developing; 
a reduction in the time spent on testing, 
and a corresponding increase in instruction 
and practice. Testings and measurements 
are modern educational maladies too fre- 
quently resorted to by teachers who are 
not sufficiently equipped to obtain maxi- 
mum results from a group of students by 
the application of successfully proven 
methods, or who are just plain lazy. 

The other group—the old-fashioned 
group—fails to recognize any of the 
changes which characterize modern educa- 
tion. They believe that the only value is 
that which has been translated into im- 
proved skills in whatever subject is taught. 
A gross knowledge of a given subject, 
along with student achievements and skills, 
is beyond their comprehension. For in- 
stance, in many classes in health educa- 
tion a student is acclaimed proficient, if 
he can answer the questions of a test. 
He may be able to describe immunization, 
the body physiology, and the functions of 
various organisms; but on the other hand, 
he himself may not have been vaccinated, 
and may have no concern about the water 
supply of the city in which he lives. Our 
aim in education should be the develop- 
ment of skills along with knowledge, re- 
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gardless of the subject matter or the field 
of study. 

There is a decided need for objective 
measurements, but in most cases our 
standards may be achieved with a mini- 
mum of testing and a maximum of teach- 
ing. It is with this thought in mind that 
I shall make an effort to present to you 
the technique of developing knowledge and 
skills on the athletic field, where there are 
no periods for marking and measuring, and 
where the individual who can throw the 
farthest, or kick the greatest distance, is 
not always the one who is the forward 
passer or the punter in the organized 
group that composes a team. It is a com- 
bination, as mentioned before, of knowl- 
edge and skill, and is the result of an in- 
telligent, organized, methodically corre- 
lated, and well-balanced teaching program. 
It is simple in its conception, with 
thoughtfully selected essentials as a base, 
and with abundant latitude for a teacher 
to treat to a maximum the abilities of in- 
dividuals. 

Coaching procedures in such teaching of 
athletics as may be applied to our physi- 
cal education program would need very 
little adjustment. Both include simple 
activities, from a pedagogical standpoint, 
and are compatible. That is, they have 
common objectives—the development of 
physical skills, the mastery of co-ordina- 
tion, both physical and mental, the speed- 
ing up of reaction time, and the combina- 
tion of these essentials with rhythm. The 
popular conception is that the athletic 
coach has a much easier task than the in- 
structor in gymnastics, game skills, danc- 
ing or rhythmics. This is not correct. As 
a matter of fact, the common error is to 
believe that a group of boys or girls who 
report to an athletic coach for an activity 
is a homogeneous group of selected ma- 
terial, in so far as their physical and men- 
tal abilities are concerned. This, like most 
other conceptions of those who do not un- 
derstand, is almost entirely incorrect. The 
only common factor in a group that re- 
ports to a coach for any athletic activity 


is that of interest. We must concede 
that to be very important in the teaching 
of any activity. However, the ordinary 
student, when he or she reports for a class 
in physical education, is not entirely de- 
void of interest in the activity about to 
be taught. The difference in interest, ac- 
tual or potential, is certainly not great 
enough to invalidate the primary thesis 
of this paper, that is, the possibilities of 
using the same procedures in both cases, 
with, of course, some necessary adjust- 
ments. 

In athletics, as in all other activities 
where instruction is necessary, the moti- 
vating factor throughout the entire period 
of instruction, and the one which insures 
a maximum of success is the creation and 
maintenance of interest. In no field of 
instruction is it so necessary for a teacher 
or coach, if he expects to be successful, 
persistently to go over details and funda- 
mentals again and again to insure com- 
plete mastery. Every teaching period, 
whether in the school building or on the 
athletic field should end with the student 
satisfied that, through his work and the 
instruction of the coaches, he is better 
able to execute a block or tackle, a punt 
or pass. And more than that, he should 
be not only anxious, but enthusiastic, for 
work the next day. 

Dr. William Reed, of Kansas University, 
said a few years ago, that if he had abso- 
lute control of his faculty’s extra-curricu- 
lar time, he would compel them to spend 
at least two days a week during the fall 
season on the football field, for the purpose 
of learning how interest could be main- 
tained in an activity that ordinarily would 
soon develop into drudgery. The out- 
standing characteristic of expert coaching 
of athletic teams is continuous repetition 
—drill, drill, drill—day in and day out, 
until mastery has been achieved. Very 
often, to prevent monotony, the wise 
coach creates devices and utilizes peda- 
gogical subterfuges to maintain the in- 
terest so necessary for successful instruc- 
tion. I believe that such a procedure in 
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Reach baseballs are the choice of champions. Ever since the 
American League was organized, its teams have used no 
other ball. And you will find that the renowned Reach No. 0 
Official American League Baseball is also the first choice of 
many other crack teams. They know that the combination 
of its famous Cushioned Cork Center, plus a winding of the 
finest wool yarn, give it controlled liveliness. And it holds its 
shape under all conditions, thanks to the tough alum tanned 
leather cover, stitched with stout 5-ply thread. It’s a better 


ball for better baseball. 

The high standards of the Amer- 
ican League guide our manufac- 
turing policies. Balls bearing the 
Reach Trade-Mark (and there is 
one for every price and playing re- 
quirement) are uniform in size 
and weight and built to last. 

Popularly priced is the Reach 
No. 263 Official Joe DiMaggio 
League Baseball —a tough, solid 
ball that will stay round. The new 


Reach rubber center gives it con- 
trolled liveliness. It is wound with 
100% wool yarn, and its non-scuff 
cover of alum tanned leather is 
double-stitched with 5-ply thread 
for durability. Its a great all- 
around ball, worthy of famous Joe 
DiMaggio’s endorsement. 

Every team deserves a good 
ball. Give them a Reach and you 
know you are giving them the best. 
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instructing a class in almost any activity 
could be identical. 

Let us examine a rough outline of the 
activities of a well-organized coaching 
staff: They first issue a call for candidates. 
As all of you know who have had the ex- 
perience, on the day when the so-called 
candidates present themselves, they will 
be as heterogeneous a group as could pos- 
sibly be conceived within any given stu- 
dent body; and, as was mentioned before, 
the only homogeneity in the group would 
be their interest. And even here, there 
are examples where this is extremely re- 
mote. For instance, it may be that the 
candidate reported because his father had 
been a great player and wanted his boy to 
follow in his footsteps; or it may happen 
that a boy is actuated by the thought that 
it will make it easier to join his favorite 
fraternity if he makes the football squad. 
In these and similar instances, the direct 
interest is not in the sport itself. Fur- 
thermore, there will be all sorts of physi- 
cal sizes and shapes—long and lean; short 
and fat; there will be mentalities and tem- 
peraments that include all feasible ex- 
tremes. From this group the coaches are 
expected to mould a perfectly operating 
and coordinated team—physically sound 
and mentally alert; with quick reaction 
time, and with a corresponding maximum 
of moral fibre. 

How is this accomplished? 

Well, the answer is the same as the an- 
swer to, “How is an expert job of teach- 
ing done in any classroom?” This is what 
most coaches do. 

Let us assume that a hundred boys re- 
port for football in the fall. They are 


strangely parallel to similar groups in the 
gymnasium or classroom at the same time. 
First, the coach takes the group that is 
presented, utilizing the fact that they 
have, of their own volition, indicated that 
they want to learn. This is the only ad- 
vantage the coach has over the ordinary 
classroom teacher. 

When the football group reports, it is 
put through a short preliminary test to 
determine the general ability of the indi- 
viduals—a test that will automatically 
relegate individuals to different ability 
groups. Here is where the first test be- 
gins. The superior group is given extra 
work—additional technique. The second 
group is used to stimulate the first group 
to do their best, and they themselves, 
along with the third group, are always 
endeavoring to elevate themselves to the 
next group. The poor group is a sub- 
standard group, out of which some can be 
salvaged and later developed and improved 
to such a degree that they will move up, 
one group after another, and become out- 
standing examples of expert teaching and 
personal persistence. 

As you might imagine, the changes made 
from time to time among the group— 
some going up, others going down—de- 
pend upon the individual’s success in 
meeting the demands of the group to which 
he has been assigned. After the person- 
nel of these groups has been fairly well 
established, individualized instruction be- 
gins. Here is an opportunity to explore 
the natural abilities and the instinctive ten- 
dencies of each candidate. Eternal vigilance 
to discover and develop the individual ath- 
letic aptitude of each candidate to the 





maximum can never be relaxed. If he 
shows some ability as a kicker, he is given 
special instruction; if a passer or a blocker, 
he is given every chance through constant 
practice and correction to develop his 
ability to the maximum. Daily drills be- 
fore any new material is taught are essen- 
tial on the athletic field as in the class- 
room. From this point, within each squad 
or group, team play is developed, but only 
through coordination of the individual’s 
special abilities and accomplishments, im- 
proving through daily instruction. 

The coach’s ten commandments are: 

1. Have a day’s order, that is, time al- 
lotments which vary according to the 
needs of the candidates. 

2. Daily outline of procedure for each 
of these periods. 

3. Always be alert to discover some 
new talent or ability in the individual. 

4. Persist in drill and repetition, aim- 
ing for perfect performance. 

5. Never forget to stress fundamen- 
tals. 

6. Do not fall a victim of trick meth- 
ods, short cuts, or frills. 

7. Be enthusiastic, energetic, and in- 
dustrious. 

8. Be exacting and at the same time, 
pleasant. 

9. Be certain in your assignment of in- 
dividuals to squads. You might have an 
all-American on the fourth squad. 

10. Above all else, be human. 

Here you have a picture which has, I 
hope, convinced you, as it has me, that 
the pedagogical mechanics of successful 
coaches can be applied to classroom teach- 
ing with correspondingly desirable results. 


Shuffle Hockey 


Based on a New Game Built Around Psychology 


By Frank Colucci 


Physical Education Director McKinley Elementary and Junior High School, 


which will fit into any school physi- 

cal education program regardless of 
the size of the gymnasium floor. The 
game has a three fold purpose, namely: 

1. It is a new and exciting intramural 
sport which may be added to any 
school physicial education program. 

2. It is a game especially adapted for 
junior high school students. 

3. The game offers quick thinking op- 
portunities, excellent team play, as 
well as muscular coordination. 

The game of shuffle hockey, when origi- 
nated, was based entirely on psychology, 
with the realization that boys, especially 
of junior high school age, possess the desire 
to have possession of whatever they might 
be playing with. Boys of junior high age 
have a tendency to use a follow-the-sheep 


S wie hockey is a new game 
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Flint, Michigan 


system in order to gain possession of the 
ball. Physical education directors will find 
that a boy is happiest when he has gained 
control or possession of the ball, especially 
in games where that item is the essential 
part of the contest. Of course, this is not 
true in all cases, but where there is no 
individual coaching, such cases are very 
numerous. Even in the best instructed 
gymnasium classes where fundamentals 
are stressed thoroughly, we will find that 
the boy will have a tendency to follow the 
ball too much during an intramural con- 
test. 

The game through actual experiments 
and careful study, pleases the boy because 
he is happy, due to the fact that he has 
personal possession of a stick. He automat- 
ically realizes the responsibility of control- 
ling his own hockey stick during the game 


and his desire to gain control of one par- 
ticular item is practically eliminated, 
therefore stopping the follow-the-sheep 
system of play. 

The penalties of the game are very 
strict, and every precaution has been 
taken into consideration to eliminate acci- 
dents. 

The outstanding feature of shuffle 
hockey is the low cost of installation and 
operation. If regular gymnasium benches 
and boxing gloves are part of the school 
equipment, the entire cost for the playing 
equipment amounts to $3.50, plus the cost 
of a few rolls of friction tape. Another fea- 
ture of the game is that it is played on a 
regular basketball court with no additional 
lines needed; the rules are carefully writ- 
ten to harmonize with the playing rules of 
basketball. 
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for Batrite 





ACH season BATRITE Bats make a 
hit with the players because BAT- 
RITES make hits for them. Players 

who want to keep their batting average 
up know that a good bat plays a big part. 
And thatis why so many choose BATRITE 
—the bat that is perfectly designed and 
balanced to permit more accuracy and 
power—the bat built for a long life of hits. 


Your local sporting goods dealer 


will have a complete line of 
BATRITES from which to choose. 


HANNA cae co. 


ATHENS, GEORGIA—U. S. A. 
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Illustration 1—The line-up ra the start of the game at the begin- Illustration 5 shows the position for a free shot. 
ning of the quarter and half or after a goal has been scored. 


Illustration 6 shows the player banking a shot against the end 
pieces. Bank shots play a big part in this game. 


Illustration 7—Fouling with the stick. 


Shateten 4—The teavall position. In the rear the penalty box is Illustration 8—Body blocking. 
shown with two players serving their time for fouling. 


The equipment consists of a regulation ing), one complete set of boxing gloves two wings, one center, one front guard and 
ice-hockey puck, ten narrow blade hockey (preferably 14-ounce gloves) and eight one goal-keeper. 
sticks (the blade of each stick should be regular gymnasium benches. The eight gymnasium benches men- 
bound with friction tape to prevent crack- Each team is composed of five players; tioned are termed end pieces. They are 
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Get Off to a Fast Start Mornings With This Nourishing 
“Breakfast of Champions’’ So Many Great Athletes Eat! 


Here’s your answer to a mighty important prob- 
lem facing many coaches this time of year—how 
you can ney 1 your boys get more benefit and more 
enjoyment from the substantial training breakfast 
athletes need every day. 

Get acquainted with this keen-tasting “Break- 
fast of Champions,” the nourishing training dish 
that so many baseball champions and stars in 
many sports are eating these mornings. 

It’s a heaping bowlfal of Wheaties, those crisp- 
toasted whole wheat flakes with the national 
champion flavor, and plenty of milk or cream and 
fruit. It’s a tempting, satisfying meal that’s de- 
signed to click with hearty appetites every time it 
comes on the table! 


Try This Combination For Solid 
Nourishment 


You'll notice that a “Breakfast of Champions” 
is a combination of three basic foods widely recom- 
mended for athletes in training—toasted whole 
wheat, milk and fruit. Each of these wag” wane! sacg 
a variety of food elements athletes need. Together, 
they form a complete, well-rounded meal that’s a 
true champion for nourishment. 

It supplies important proteins for building and 
restoring body tissues. Those valuable minerals, 
calcium, phosphorus and iron. Vitamin A, essential 


to growth and maintenance of bodily condition. — 


Vitamin B, for promoting good appetites. Vitamin 
C, which every athlete in training should get in 
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WHEATIES 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND SOME FRUIT 


“Breakfast of Champions” 


Wheaties and ‘Breakfast of Champions" are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc. 


ood amounts daily. And abundant food-energy, 
the “food-fuel” that’s the largest single require- 
ment in a balanced diet for boys engaged in stren- 
uous physical exercise! 
You can see why this “Breakfast of Champions” 
gets the approval of so many coaches interested in 
the welfare of growing athletes! 


This Flavor Scores With Millions! 


Wheaties give you the excellent nourishment of 
toasted whole wheat in a new, extra delicious form 
—big, crunchy flakes brimming with appetite ap- 
peal and pleasingly malt-flavored for added good- 
ness. 

This famous Wheaties flavor is bringing pleasure 
and satisfaction to millions of happy, hungry 
evict including those hundreds of champion ath- 
etes who enjoy Wheaties regularly. 

So, starting right away, why not get Wheaties 
on your own morning schedule? Tell your boys 
about this nourishing “Breakfast of Champions” 
with the winning flavor. We’re sure they will get 
more fun out of training, plus a lot of welcome nour- 
ishment, when they start the day this champion 


way. 
Ask your grocer today for Wheaties—a product 
of General Mills. 


Wheaties and advertising claims for 
them are accepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation. 
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to make up the end of the basketball sur- 
face for an enclosed hockey court. These 
end pieces may be regular gymnasium 
benches, eight or ten feet in length, with 
a width of about ten inches. If gymna- 
sium benches are not available, the end 
pieces may be made very easily according 
to a coach’s own style of construction. 
The benches are placed on the floor, with 
the seat of the bench facing the playing 
court. 


The officials of the game are the referee, 
timer, scorer, and penalty box scorer. 

The game is played in quarters of six 
minutes for junior high school students, 
and eight minutes for senior high school 
students. 


The game starts at the center of the 
floor with the puck resting on the floor. 
The centers place their sticks parallel to 
one another and touching the puck. When 
the referee blows his whistle, play begins. 
Once the puck leaves the small center cir- 
cle, it cannot be touched by either of the 
two centers until another player. of either 
side touches it. The large circle at the 
center and at the foul lanes, as in basket- 
ball, prevents the other players from en- 
tering until the puck has been played by 
either face-off player. Once the puck has 
been faced off properly, all other players, 
except the goal tender, may play all over 
the playing surface. 

The purpose of the game is to slide or 
push the puck through the opponents’ goal 
by means of a hockey stick. For a goal to 
become legal and count a point, the puck 
must go through the goal flat on its sur- 
face. The goal is the end line, located be- 
tween the two foul lanes. A puck which 
rolls across or jumps across the goal line 


does not count. All goals and foul shots 
count one point. 


Substitutions may be made only when 
time is out between the quarters, or half; 
during time-out periods at the request of 
the captain; or in case of an injury. Any 
number of substitutions may be made and 
the players may communicate. 

Fouls of the game are classified as major 
and minor fouls. All major fouls include 
charging, blocking, pushing, holding, trip- 
ping, unnecessary roughness, striking the 
opponent with the stick, body checking, in- 
terfering with opponent’s stick, charging 
or roughing the goal keeper, and disputing 
officials’ decisions. Minor fouls are classi- 
fied as kicking the puck intentionally, 
striking at the puck with the stick, instead 
of. shuffling it, playing the puck after a 
face-off before it touches another player, 
leaving the face-off position, purposely 
stopping the puck with the feet, entering 
the restraining circle before the puck is 
played, and others. 

Violations include, puck that lodges be- 
tween the “end pieces,” playing puck while 
it is rolling, stepping into foul lane on free- 
shot trials, asking for more than three 
time-outs, goal keeper throwing puck, etc. 
Some of the violations result in a face-off 
while others result in a free shot at the 
goal. 

When a player is shooting for a free 
shot at the goal, he must stand back of 
the foul line and have his stick in contact 
with the puck which is also back of the 
line. He cannot advance over the foul line 
until the puck crosses the foul line first. 
All other players must line up on the out- 
side of the foul lane and circle as in basket- 
ball, alternating positions. All sticks must 


also be kept on the outside of the free- 
throw lane and circle. 

Only the goalie can defend the free shot 
and he may take any position he desires, 
hit only the blade of the stick, or he may 
touch the floor. He may stop the puck 
with any part of his body or the stick. 
The goal keeper is not permitted to lay 
his body across the goal. The goal keeper 
must follow these rules throughout the 
entire game. As in basketball an honest 
attempt must be made to score on all free 
shots. 

All major fouls committed are two-min- 
ute penalties, while all minor fouls are one- 
minute penalties. Whenever a player com- 
mits either a major or minor foul, he must 
automatically go to the penalty box which 
is usually located at one corner of the 
gymnasium and report to the penalty box 
scorer. The penalty box scorer records 
the time the foul occurred, the name and 
number of the player, and the time such 
player is to re-enter the game. The full 
amount of penalty time must be served. 
When the penalty time is fully served, the 
player automatically enters the game with- 
out time being called or without reporting 
to the referee. 

The goalie never leaves the game upon 
committing a foul. The foul is enforced, 
but he remains in the game unless it is a 
disqualifying foul. Goal keepers must 
wear boxing gloves to protect their hands. 

The duties of the players are as follows: 

Goal keeper—To prevent the opponents 
from scoring. 

Guard—To prevent the opponents from 
working the puck near the goal. 

Center and wings—To try to score upon 
the opponents as well as prevent them 
from scoring. 


The Second Annual N.C.A.A. Basketball 


OLLOWING the completion of the 
basketball schedules of the N.C.A.A. 


schools, the selection committees of. 


the eight districts will designate the teams 
that are to represent each district in the 
Eastern and Western play-offs March 
22nd and 23rd. 

The Western play-off (teams compris- 
ing districts 5, 6, 7 and 8) will be held in 
the Municipal Auditorium at Kansas City, 
March 22nd and 23rd. 

The Eastern play-off (teams comprising 
districts 1, 2, 3 and 4) will be held on the 
same dates at a place to be designated as 
soon as the selections in those districts 
have been made. 

Appropriate team and individual tro- 
phies will go to the winners and runners- 
up of the Western and Eastern play-offs. 

The final game for the N. C. A. A. cham- 
pionship will be held in the Municipal Au- 
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ditorium of Kansas City, March 30th. Dr. 
F. C. Allen, University of Kansas as man- 
ager of both the tournment and Western 
play-off is arranging an unusual program 
of entertainment for those who go to Kan- 
sas City for the play-offs, the Basketball 
Coaches’ Meeting, the Basketball Rules 
Committee meeting and the final game of 
the tournament. 

The National Association of Basketball 
Coaches have donated a splendid trophy 
which will be known as the Naismith 
Memorial Trophy, to be presented to the 
winner of the N. C. A. A. Championship. 
Individual awards will be made to mem- 
bers of the winning and second-place 
teams. 

SELECTION CoMMITTEES 
District 1 (Comprising Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, Connecticut) 


Sumner, Dole, Connecticut State Col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn. (Chairman) 

District 2 (Comprising New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, West 
Virginia) 

C. E. Bilheimer, Athletic Director, Get- 
tysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
(Chairman) 

District 3 (Comprising Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida) 

Roy Mundorff, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. (Chairman) 
District 4 (Comprising Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 

sota) 

Kenneth L. Wilson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. (Chairman) 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Mfd. by W.J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
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ia, Cal. 


the ball that gives 


moat for your moneyau. 


Voit 


modal Wed Voit Regulation Football, Boskel 


ball, Soccer Ball, and Volley Ball withstand the most — 


gruelling punishment. Their tough rubber covers vul- 
canized to a FABRIC-and-rubber center, won't scuff or 
peel. No stitches to come apart, no laces to wear out. 


modal dependability Every Voit Regu- Ui 


lation ball performs officially, is perfectly shaped, : 


uniform, correctly balanced—free from any flat 
spots, bulges, dead spaces. Weather-and-waterproof, 
they cannot become soggy, “logy,” unplayable, 


modal CcOnomMy Despite their mony whe 


vantages, Voit Regulation balls cost far less than 


ordinary balls. Longer life and “no upkeep” add to 


their economy. Result: you can s-t-r-e-t-c-h your ath- 
letic appropriation much further. Join the schools from | 
coast to coast who rely on the longer-lasting, better- —__ 
playing, economical Voit Regulation line to give ~~ 
them most for their money. Sold by Sporting Goods 
Dealers everywhere. Write for new catalog today! 


@ Look for the Dot... 
it identifies the genuine Voit Ball 


Voit Sports Equipment also includes EndurO 1 
All-Rubber Athletic Balls, Inflated ro 
Balls, Tennis Balls, Baseballs, and other. item 


VOIT OFFICIAL SOFTBALL 


- -- now ‘'Gum-Wound’”’! 


Now, more than ever, Voit—the original 
Rubber-Covered Softball —plays perfectly, 
lasts longer. Pure white, washable, weather- 
and-water-proof, has no stitches to wear 
out. Playable under all weather conditions. 
Look for the Dot... it identifies the genuine 


Voit Softball. 
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Student Paper Co-operation in 
Promoting an Intramural Program 


OW to get studious, book-weary 

H Joe Doaks to participate in some 

intramural sport takes the form of 

a real problem in many institutions, as the 

intramural departments yearly seek to 

satisfy the recreational needs of the stu- 
dents on their campuses. 

That problem has been solved, at least 
at Minnesota, because last year 7,567 men 
played intramural sports at some time dur- 
ing the school year, and although all of 
the 10,000 men students did not partici- 
pate, and Director W. R. Smith and As- 
sistant Mike Cielusak often feel that much 
of the effort put forth to interest them 
has little effect, they believe that students 
at least get to know that the facilities are 
there for their use. 

Various ways are used to get the atten- 
tion of students but, as is true at prob- 
ably any college or high school in the 
land, the most successful appeal is through 
the student paper. This is true at Minne- 
sota where the Minnesota Daily, the 
world’s largest college newspaper, is put 
out by the interested would-be journalists. 
The main contact with Joe or Jim is 
through the sport pages of that paper, and 
both the I-M department and the sports 
editor of the Daily realize that fact and 
work together to that end. 

The best device makes use of the well- 
worn maxim, “A person’s name is the best 
news.” The Daily emphasizes the indi- 
vidual and his achievements, picking up 
those feats that might pass unnoticed and 
bringing them to the attention of the stu- 
dent body, thus making the intramural 
athlete feel that his varsity pal is not the 
only headline-grabber or space-filler in 
school. 

Through a close tie-up with the Daily, 
all schedules are printed, all results tabu- 
lated if not covered by a reporter, and all 
official notices given eye-catching spots 
whenever possible. New tournaments are 
given special emphasis. All first-round- 
pairings in individual meets are printed, a 
daily slate of games run, and when the 
paper has an intramural editor, he chips 
in with comment whenever such is neces- 
sary or advisable. Say, for example, that 
entries are lagging in some sport, or teams 
have failed to meet the dead line. Then 
a notice or two of the right kind generally 
brings many more into the Tournament. 
One such example is quotable from the 
“Intramural Ramblings” column of the 
Daily. Last October 27 it read, “Touch- 
ball entries just aren’t coming in, and 
Cielusak on the main campus and Marsh 
Ryman on the Ag campus are wondering 
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By Mel Larson 


Intramural Editor, The Minnesota 
Daily 


whether they’ll have enough to make 
scheduling worth while. .. . Listen, as 
long as you're in school, you might just 
as well take advantage of the recreational 
side of your education. So walk over to 
203 Cooke Hall today and sign up.” That 
appeal worked, and Cielusak found that he 
had twenty-four instead of six teams. 
Touchball in the fall, basketball in the 
winter and diamond ball in the spring are 
all covered by a reporter who each day or 
night writes up the ten or fifteen games 
scheduled, keeping in mind always the 
stress to be put on names. Tournaments 
are closely followed, with banner headlines 
used when important games are played. 
This daily, intense, personal coverage by 
the student publication builds up among 
the students a desire to participate, and 
stories in intramural sports are read as 
eagerly as those on varsity events. 
Intramural pictures in the Daily are 
rare, due to the high cost of engraving. 
Once or twice yearly, and always at the 
Winter Carnival, to be mentioned later, a 
string of pictures livens up the first page. 
There are plenty of news stories always 
available regarding the Minnesota intra- 
mural activities. Each fall the athletic de- 
partment puts out an “M” book, a 30 or 
40-page booklet which is given to all 
freshmen and others who want it, and in 
which all of the winners of tournaments of 
the previous year are tabulated, the yearly 
program set out, the extensive facilities de- 
scribed and the way to enjoy intramural 
sports made clear. Attractively made up 
in the school’s colors, it gives the freshman 
a definite start in those early, mixed-up 


‘days and something which he can use all 


year long as he switches to any one of the 
thirty sports at his command on the I-M 
program. Pictures used in the school an- 
nual and varsity team pictures are in- 
cluded. 

Another small pamphlet is given to the 
freshman when he registers in the fall. It 
is an attractive invitation to participate in 
I-M sports, gives a brief outline of the 
sports to be played, and describes the 
awards to be made in each. 

The personal card system which has 
been developed by the department to keep 
the tournaments going once they are 
drawn up is interesting enough to make 
the Daily. When the initial draw is made, 
each player gets a card in his post office 
box, telling him whom he is to play, the 


post office box number of his opponent and 
the date on which the contest must be 
played. Then, as the tournaments pro- 
gress, cards for each round are sent out, 
continuing until the winner is decided. 

In the team events, each manager gets 
a copy of the schedule his team will play, 
and it is up to him to see that his team 
is there when the whistle is blown. For- 
feits are chalked up as black marks, and 
they are important in determining the par- 
ticipation trophy winner among the fra- 
ternities. The manager is the contact man 
of the team, and, should weather or other 
events force postponements, the I-M de- 
partment notifies him as to the new date. 

Much of the organized team activity 
comes from the academic and professional 
fraternities on the campus. Because they 
are permanent, many of the promotional 
ideas are aimed at them. Each fraternity 
has an athletic representative who lines 
up the entrants in each sport offered, and 
from that all-inclusive entry chart the de- 
partment makes up the schedules. The 
academic representatives form a council 
which meets bi-weekly to iron out details, 
act on protests, etc., with the professional 
council serving the same end for the pro- 
fessional houses. 

The best way found to interest and keep 
up interest among fraternities has been the 
awarding of a participation trophy to the 
chapter having the greatest number of 
members participating in the many sports. 
Forfeits are counted against a chapter in 
the final compilation, a certain number 
preventing a fraternity from winning the 
cup. There is a lot of interest in this 
trophy, and the prize is a huge plaque 
which costs about $50.00. 

Probably the biggest event during the 
entire year is the Winter Carnival held 
in early March just before final examina- 
tions. This year it is on March 6, and 
publicity on it started early in January. 
Most winter-quarter sports decide their 
winners at that time, and in the spacious 
Field House over 300 athletes vie for the 
all-U. crowns. The big event on the pro- 
gram is the finals of the all-U. boxing meet. 

All Twin City papers cover the Carnival 
with photographers and reporters. Out- 
standing varsity football players who are 
also good boxers furnish good leads for 
pre-Carnival stories, with the day-after 
material including action pictures and ex- 
tensive write-ups. 

All of this has touched little on the work 
done by Marshall Ryman on the Ag 
campus. This year he started an outdoor 
skating rink, got some excellent publicity 
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“THE HAZARDS 
OF HARD FOOTBALL 
ARE MINIMIZED 


by Modern Equipment like this” 
... Say Prominent Coaches 


WILSON 1940 
SHOULDER PADS 


Featuring an entirely new and 
revolutionary idea. Most shoul- 
der pads in the 1940 line are fur- 
nished with a new ouler-cushion- 
ing of Air-lite rubber, covered 
with canvas or soft leather, to 
further protect player and his 
opponent. Every other detail 
improved. See this great equip- 
ment. 






of 1940. 
vestigate. 













WILSON 1940 : 
HIP AND KIDNEY PAD 


The last word in hip and 
kidney protection with free- 
dom of action. Fibres cor- ‘ 
rectly placed—treated to 
minimize absorption of per- 
spiration. Hanging fibres 
have new shape and size 
giving added protection 
with less bulkiness. 


WILSON’S GENUINE 
LASTEX SHELL PANTS 


The product of three years 


of research and experiment. 
Made of genuine Lastex 
yarn—double sewed with 


Lastex yarn for uniform 
stretch and “‘give.’’ The 
most modern football pants 
in America. Comfortable! 
Good looking! Durable. 
Many combinations of Las- 
tex and other desirable ma- 
terials. Investigate! 


WILSON 1940 
OFFICIAL W R FOOTBALL 
Sensation of the 1939 season—a 
truly modern football. Better 
hand-traction for secure, accurate 
passing and handling. Now better 
than ever—including lock stitched, 
impregnated, triple lining. It’s the 
ball Don't fail to in- 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN 
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WILSON 1940 
“SOFT TOP’ HELMET 


Improved throughout! Soft 
top crown. Air-lite rubber over 
fibre crown, covered with soft 
leather. Sizes micrometrically 
checked for correct fit. Air- 
lite cushioning shaped to fit 
the head—no uncomfortable 
ridge. Shock-absorbing sus- 
pension strengthened. Built 
to give real protection and 
alive with eye 













The counsel of modern football coaches plus field 
testing by university football teams enables Wilson 
to prove out new features in protective equipment. 


The new Wilson 1940 line of football equip- 
ment is modern—studded with important fea- 
tures to protect not only the wearers but their 
opponents—and to aid in fast, comfortable play. 
See this modernized Wilson equipment at your 
dealer’s store or write us for catalog—before you 
make any commitments. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


St pays lo play” 





FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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on it, including some from downtown pa- 
pers. The Ag fraternities play with the 
main campus frats, so most of Ryman’s 
work is with independent teams. His main 
means of contacting them is through the 
Daily and post office boxes. 

There it is, an intramural program that 
touches almost 8,000 students every year. 
Contacting them is one job, interesting 


them is another, but with the co-operation 
of the student publication and the various 
organized groups, it has been effectively 
done. The Minnesota intramural depart- 
ment is proud of its participation record, 
and justly so. The intramural editor of 
the Minnesota Daily finds much of interest 
in the department to make “Intramural 
Ramblings” and feature write-ups possible. 


Five Principles of Shot Putting as 
Exemplified in the Stanford Form 


(Continued from page 14) 


degree flexion of the right leg at the knee 
with an approximate 5 to 15-degree flexion 
of the right hip. This is known as the leg- 
crouch. When the putter lands in the 
throwing position, he should not lower his 
center of gravity, that is, intensify the 
leg-crouch beyond that attained from the 
time the putter drives from his initial posi- 
tion. It should be mentioned here that the 
putter, as he starts his drive from the 
initial stance, should slightly break the 
right knee, perhaps, one to five degrees, no 
farther. Breaking of the knee technically 
means flexion. It is from the leg-crouch 
that the fast reaction of the legs that fol- 
lows the shot through, is permitted to re- 
lease itself. 


Lagging the Hip 


In the ideal throwing position, the hip 
is found to be slightly behind the extension 
of the arm as the projection of the shot 
takes place. It might be more explicit to 
say that the action of the right hip should 
be slower than the initial action of the 
projecting movement of the shot by the 
extension of the arm. Should the hip 
precede the shot, there is a definite 
tendency to have the shot drop. That is, 
the hip in coming through, accepts the 


effect of the cumulative drive organized 
in getting across the ring, and most natu- 
rally reduces the amount of power available 
to project the shot from the neck or shoul- 
der position. If the hip remains behind 
the shot and the projection of the shot 
precedes the forward motion of the hip, 
the power, coupled with the other cumula- 
tive factors will give the released shot its 
proper impetus. 

There are many points of importance 
in shot putting not touched upon in this 
article. This writer has attempted to sum 
up a few of the factors emphasized at 
Stanford University. It should be fore- 
most in the mind of the reader that the 
most important factor involved in the 
coaching of an athlete, using the techniques 
and principles brought forth in this article, 
is the matter of individual differences. It 
is quite possible that the offerings of this 
article may not improve the performance 
of your putter measurably. However, it 
is the individual coach alone, who knows 
his athlete best, plus a definite knowledge 
of the event, who should determine the ad- 
visability of applying the principles 
presented. Remember, the “Stanford 
Form” is not stereotyped. Each principle 
is intended to be applied in such a manner 
as to best accommodate itself to the in- 
dividual athlete’s requirements. 


Training for the Hurdles 


(Continued from page 19) 


ality we have been defeated only once in 
this event. Previous to the London Olym- 
pics in 1908 there were very few good 
high hurdlers, the exception being the late 
A. C. Kraenzlein of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Kraenzlein, with little tech- 
nique, was a wonder. Had he known as 


| much about form as the present day hur- 


dlers, he would have been a_ world- 
beater. 

There are many types of hurdlers. First, 
there is the short, fast man who must 
jump the hurdle; he can make fairly good 
time. Then there is the tall hurdler who 
has little speed but very good form; this 
type of hurdler can win many events, but 
he will never be a high-class performer. 
The tall, fast man with good form is the 


type that usually wins important events. 
There is another type similar to Wells, the 
former Dartmouth hurdler. Although not 
more than five feet, ten inches in height, 
his legs were four inches longer than those 
of the average athlete; because of this, al- 
though smaller than many of the good per- 
formers, he was their equal. Short legs 
with a long body will not be of much help 
because a hurdler of this build will have 
to jump the hurdle to some extent. In 
Wells’ case, his legs were as long as those 
of an athlete standing six feet, two or 
three inches in height. 

Up to a few years ago, I spent more 
time on form than I did on speed with my 
hurdlers, but since watching the past two 
Olympic Games, I have changed my ideas 
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GIVE YOUR PLAYERS A CHANCE 
WITH THE BEST 


It's not idle talk to say that the mental atti- 
tude of a team—its confidence—is half the 






battle won. 


Louisville Slugger Bats will give your players 
that indefinable something that gets the most 
out of their ability. For when a player steps 
up to the plate with a bat that is used by a 
Big League Champion, he feels he's "right" 
for a hit. 












Send for the 1940 catalogue and price list of 
Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats and Louis- 
ville Slugger Softball Bats. 


FREE: The H & B book "Famous Sluggers 
of 1939" and enough Softball Rule Books 


for your needs will be sent on request. 


Please address Dept. A, HILLERICH & 
BRADSBY CO., INC.., Louisville, Kentucky. 


—REMEMBER— 
GOOD EQUIPMENT BUILDS CONFIDENCE 
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SPORES: 


What are they ? 


Why important in 
Athlete’s Foot? 








FUNGI which cause Athlete's 
Foot produce spores: hard, re- 
sistant little bodies which may 
be compared with seeds. You 
can see the spores in the photo- 
micrograph above, taken in the 
Dolge Mycological Laboratory. 


Such spores may remain dor- 
mant for many months—then 
send out threadlike forms. It is, 
therefore, important that your 
foot tub fungicide for Athlete's 
Foot control kill the spores. 


Alta-Co Powder, dissolved in 
water | pound to | gallon, kills 
Athlete's Foot fungi in less than 
1 minute. It kills both the spores 
and threadlike forms. It kills all 
the different fungi commonly 
found in Athlete's Foot. Yet it 
is non-irritating to the skin and 
odorless. These facts have been 
conclusively demonstrated by 
eminent, disinterested medical 
authorities — their verbatim re- 
ports are available on request. 


Alta-Co Powder is stable in 
solution: does not break down. 
It is being used successfully in 
leading colleges, prep schools, 
high schools, institutions. 


Write for booklet J-03 
Foot tub service deal 


ALTA-CO 
POWDER 
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C. B. DOLGE 


COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONN. 
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so that now speed, plus form, seems to be 
the right plan on which to work. A good 
tall man with speed and form is a hard 
fellow to beat. On the other hand, a good 
short, fast man with form will many times 
defeat a tall, fast man without much form. 
What I am emphasizing is that coaches 
should try to improve the speed of hur- 
dlers whether they are tall or short. This 
article is not intended to discourage short 
men from hurdling, as some of the short 
fellows have developed into very good 
hurdlers; especially is this true of low hur- 
dlers. 


Common Faults in Hurdling 


There are many faults common to hur- 
dling. One is hesitation. Many fellows, 
especially beginners, will come up to a 
hurdle and hesitate. Another fault noticed 
among beginners is that they sail over the 
hurdle, that is, they take off and stay in 
the air too long. They should get over 
the hurdle as fast as possible and get 
down on the ground, running for the next 
hurdle. Depending on his height, the av- 
erage “timber-topper” should take off 
about six or seven feet in front of the 
hurdle and should land two to three feet 
on the further side. 


Specialization in Track Athletics 


In these days of fast times and stiff 
competition, a track athlete must special- 
ize. If he desires to become a hurdler, he 
should spend his time in this activity with 
the one idea in mind of being better than 
the other fellow. He should not shift from 
one event to the other, even though he 
might be a fair performer in other events. 
No doubt he can score in several events, 
but he cannot very well be a top-notcher 
in several events unless he is one of the ex- 
ceptions. 

Specialization in the individual events is 
what has won for America in each Olym- 
pic. We have had no better material than 
the foreign countries, but the American 
methods are based upon improvement in 
the technique of an event. 

As hurdling, especially high hurdling, 
takes considerable time for the perfection 
of speed and form, a boy, to be a real per- 
former, should spend the allotted time in 
these events. Nowadays many of our best 
hurdlers will work for either the high or 
the low hurdles, and where the competi- 
tion is keen, as in the championships, one 
athlete is seldom seen in both events. ‘In 
the Olympic Games it is almost impossible 
for hurdlers to compete in both of these 
races, as there are so many heats in each 
event that an athlete seldom is able to 
compete in both races and win. Years ago 
this was possible as there were not so many 
entries and, other than England, the for- 
eign athletes were mediocre; but in this 
present era the foreign athletes have de- 
veloped rapidly and are just as good as 





the American athletes and sometimes bet- 
ter. If a boy desires to be a really high- 
class performer, he should specialize. 


Requisites of Good Form in Hurdling 


The important points in good hurdling 
form may be outlined as follows: The 
hurdler should step over the hurdles; he 
should not throw the front leg up in a stiff, 
straight motion; he should be familiar 
with the correct forward movement of the 
arms; he should have a quick though not 
jerky snap over the hurdle with the rear 
leg and a quick downward action of the 
front leg after clearing the hurdle. 

To practice form, he should procure a 
light hurdle, pad his rear leg at the knee 
and ankle and practice the above funda- 
mentals, preferably on an even grass sur- 
face. By practicing on the grass, the hur- 
dler protects himself in case of a fall and 
also prevents heel bruises, so common 
among beginners. In winter months this 
form-practice may be done indoors with a 
gymnasium mat as the landing surface. 

The newcomer will invariably jump the 
hurdle. He should eliminate this fault at 
once. He should hang a piece of paper 
lower than his full height directly over the 
hurdle and attempt to step over the hur- 
dle without hitting the paper. In doing 
so, he should not duck his head, but bend 
forward from the waist. An experienced 
performer will come well under the paper. 

The athlete should be careful of the 
take-off. If he takes off too far from the 
hurdle, he is forced to jump the hurdle. 
If he takes off too close to the hurdle, he 
will either bang through or be compelled 
to jump, thereby losing form. He should 
not take off more than six or seven feet 
from the hurdle. The step-over motion of 
the front leg should be done by lifting the 
front knee as in stepping up a flight of 
steps. As the front leg, with bent knee 
action, swings up, the opposite arm should 
go forward as far as possible in an out- 
downward motion, with the other arm 
about half way forward. In beginners, 
when the front leg swings up, there is a 
tendency to bend the body towards the 
opposite side and this straight arm thrust 
offsets this body turn. For a better ex- 
planation, when the athlete hurdles with 
the right foot forward, the left arm should 
be the extended one with the right arm 
half way forward. One motion has the 
tendency of offsetting the other. 

As the top of the hurdle is reached, the 
chest and the front leg, from the thigh to 
the knee, should form a sharp V; both 
arms should still be extended. On top of 
the hurdle, the front leg should start 
reaching for the ground with the rear leg 
in a hooked position, the dragging leg, knee 
and ankle as near to the hurdle as pos- 
sible. Care should be taken that there 
is not too much open space between the 
hurdle and leg; the less the better. As 
the back leg nears the top of the hurdle, 
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How Is Your School’s 


GOLF PROGRAM? 











Golf's value as a carry-over sport for both 
sexes makes it prominent in the work of high 


school and college physical educators. 


In 1939 the number of pupils receiving golf 
instructions at high schools was double the 


number getting this athletic tutoring in 1937. 


Student rates at public courses and the en- 
couragement of private courses in providing 
high school golf team practice and playing 
facilities are making golf more attractive to 


boys and girls. 


Leading professional golfers in all sections of 


the country are volunteering their expert serv- 


ices in establishing golf in schools. Working 
with school athletic and administrative offi- 
cials, ranking members of the Professional 
Golfers’ Association of America manage to 
provide free introductory series of class 


lessons. 


These golf authorities welcome consultation 
regarding the establishment of golf in your 


school's athletic program. 


Instruction films and other teaching help are 
made available at no cost. Lesson sheets on 
golf fundamentals are supplied free in any de- 
sired quantities. 


For information concern- 





ing establishment of golf 





classes at your school, write 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 


A non-profit organization for the promotion of golf 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS . . . NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 


Acushnet Process Sales Co. 

Akron Golf Ball Thread, Inc. 
Allied Goif Corporation 

American Fork & Hoe Co. 

Atlantic Products Corp. 

The K. L. Burgett Co. 

Burke Golf Company 

Cornell Forge Company 
Crawford, MacGregor, Canby Co. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company 


P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 

James Heddon's Sons 

Hillerich & Bradsby Company 
Horton Manufacturing Company 

The Kroydon Company 

Lamkin Leather Co. 

Lowe & Campbell Athietic Goods Co. 
Pederson Manufacturing Co. 

Penfold Golf Balls, Inc. 


A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co. 
Kenneth Smith 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Standard Mfg. Co. 

Union Hardware Co. 

U. S. Rubber Company 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
Worthington Ball Company 
The L. A. Young Golf Company 


Glenna H. Morris, Director 
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i To keep your 
i 
G men in 





condition 


|B igey Antiphlogistine in the many athletic injuries 

which require the application of heat. It has 
greater efficacy than the usual “hot compress,” first, by 
reason of its longer heat-retaining capacity and, second, 
by virtue of its component ingredients, which are a 


further aid to the repair of inflamed and damaged 


tissues. 
It helps to keep your men fit! 
For Bruises Abrasions 
Sprains Spike Wounds 
Strains Wry Neck 
Mat Burns Charley Horse 





Free sample to 
Coaches, Trainers and 
Athletic Directors 
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THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
167 Varick Street. . F 3 x : 4 New York 
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HILLMAN PRACTICE 


HURDLE 

The CANVAS TOP and the 
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the left arm should give a quick, short 
snap back and then should immediately 
go forward again; as the ground is neared, 
it should snap back and forward with a 
quick motion as the back leg swings out in 
stride. This is one of the finer points in 
hurdling. 

There are various methods of using this 
back arm, but the one as explained above 
was used by Thomson. Wolcott of Rice 
uses a low swing outside of his rear leg. 
The purpose of this is to keep the arms in 
| action and there is a space in the timing 
| that requires either action as stated pre- 
| viously or a dragging motion. Some hur- 
| dlers use the dragging motion to good ad- 
| vantage. They drag their arms up and 
| around the rear knee in one motion which 
| works well, but probably not as well as the 

double arm rear action. The action as 
used by Thomson was a sort of a quick, 
incomplete hitch, used just to perfect the 
timing. If this rear arm action is used 
immediately, there is some lost action 
which has a tendency to slow up the arm 
action. We might call this action the de- 
layed arm action, or double action move- 
ment, but it is valuable. The arms should 
be kept as nearly in the running position 
as possible. However, nowadays most 
good hurdlers use the Wolcott arm action. 
It makes absolutely no difference which 
foot goes over the hurdle first. Instinc- 
| tively a hurdler can find out whether he 
| is a right or left-footed hurdler. He should 
try both at the start and find out which 
comes more natural to him. However, in 
high hurdling, should he go over the 
hurdle with the right leg forward, he 
should start from his mark with his left 
foot forward, and the opposite, should he 
be a left-footed hurdler. In his sprinting 
practices, he should always start with the 
leg that he uses in the hurdles. 
| When a hurdler has acquired some tech- 
| nique and wants to continue his develop- 
| ment, it is advisable that he use several 
| hurdles. The regulation stride for the av- 
| erage hurdler is eight strides to the first 
| hurdle and three strides between hurdles, 
“not including the jump-over. To improve 
| his form it is not necessary for him to 
take the regulation start and stride, but to 
use two hurdles, preferably on the grass, 
| and work over the hurdies for the form 
at half speed, taking five strides between 
| hurdles rather than the regulation three. 
| In this way, the hurdler can better notice 
| his errors and correct them. A good sug- 
| gestion for the beginner is to take two old 
hurdles and remove the wooden top, sub- 
| stituting a strap of canvas about four 
inches wide and so arranged that, when he 
hits the canvas, it will fall off. In this 
way, he gains confidence and does not bang 
his ankles and knees. Continually bang- 
ing the ankles and knees has a tendency 
to make the novice hesitate. Even expe- 
rienced hurdlers will not practice over the 
regulation hurdle, as they claim it is un- 
necessary to get bruised up when form can 
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be obtained with an improvised hurdle. 

A novice is apt to overdo his initial 
training with the result that he takes a 
dislike to hurdling. Consequently, rather 
than try to acquire the technique in one 
season, several years should be allowed in 
the development. Even a young growing 
boy can start in on the hurdles with no 
thought of competition but with the idea 
of learning and improving form. 

Monty Wells was about the best exam- 
ple of a student of hurdling with whom I 
have ever come in contact. When young, 


he had a severe sickness which kept him | 





in bed for several months and left him | 


rather weak physically. This was before 
he thought of taking up athletics. Finally 
at school he started out to be a hurdler 
and in later years competed in low hur- 
dling events. When he attended college, 
he had never done any high hurdling, but 
started in, not only building himself up 
physically, but also working on form. In 
his freshman year, he did not look as 
though he would ever amount to very 
much as a high “timber-topper,” but he 
continued working on form, speed, and en- 
durance, and showed a little improvement 
his second year. It was not until his third 


year that he started to come along and | 


that year he had perfected his develop- 


ment in all phases so that he won many | 


events, including the high hurdle intercol- | 


legiate championship in 14.8 seconds. In 
his freshman year, he probably wou!ld 
have had a difficult time doing 17 seconds. 

Wells was a real student of hurdling. It 


was necessary only to call his attention to | 


an error once and he would start correct- 
ing the fault until he finally overcame it. 
The only trouble with Wells was that he 
was so enthusiastic we had a hard time 
keeping him from overworking. His main 
thought in athletics was to perfect him- 
self as much as he could and he did a fine 
job. From this development in the hur- 
dles he built himself up physically and 
when he was graduated from college he 
was a fine specimen of physical fitness. 
He hurdled for several years after leav- 
ing college and did great work. Since his" 
retirement from track he has taken up 
golf and is a capable golfer. In fact, in 
two seasons, he developed into a low rank- 








ing player. As golf is an activity that de- | 
mands accurate timing, the value of the | 


timing in hurdling was impressed upon 
Wells so that he started in golf where he 
left off in hurdling, realizing that to be a 


good golfer he must put time on funda- | 
mentals and timing. After two years he | 
became a golfer. I mention this just to | 


show what a boy can do if he makes up 
his mind to succeed. Wells was not good 
material for a really high class hurd'er 
when he entered college, but he made him- 
self into a high class performer. Could 
he have entered college in the same phys- 


ical condition in which he left college, | 


Wells would have been an almost assured 
Olympic winner. 
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BASEBALL COACHING KIT 


OVER 700 COACHES IN 46 STATES HAVE THIS KIT 


cluded are diagrams of position of 
each baseman according to style of 
batter—number of outs—men on base, 
etc. What to expect. What to do. 
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squad members before season starts. 
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Now to get back to hurdling technique, 
let us continue with our description of how 
a hurdler should actually run his races. 
We have gone into the different form 
movements, and now when the develop- 
ment has been advanced to the stage of 
competition, suppose in a theoretical way, 
we go right through the event from start 
to finish, checking up on our development 
to see what has been gained. Some of the 
less important points will be included in 
this theoretical race so that we will have 
covered the event as well as possible. 

We have not gone into the action of the 
hurdler in leaving his mark, merely call- 
ing attention to the fact that an athlete 
must be a fairly good sprinter to be a 
fairly good hurdler. 

In leaving the mark with the foot op- 
posite to the one that first goes over the 
hurdle, as explained before, the runner 
starts for the first hurdle with the one idea 
in mind of having the proper take-off, a 
knowledge of which has been gained in 
practice. It is needless to say that up to 
the first hurdle, the hurdler is really a 
sprinter and must have that leaning for- 
ward motion of a sprinter. We are as- 
suming in this description that the hur- 
dler goes over the bar with his right leg 
in front. 

As the right foot is being lifted in the 
step-over action and kicked over the hur- 
dle, the left arm is extended forward and 
the body is bent sharply at the waist, 
leaning forward, as if trying to beat the 
The rear leg is lifted 
from behind and to the side, as explained 
before in an effort to clear the hurdle. 
This is a slightly delayed action for the 
feet should, at no time, be close together. 
If the rear leg is lifted too soon it will 
prevent a full stride in landing as the rear 
leg will get down too soon, thereby short- 
ening the stride. As the rear leg starts 
over and downward, it should be brought 


| over the hurdle with a regular high knee 


action on the far side of the hurdle; that 
is, there should be the regular sprinting 
form of this rear leg so that in landing, 
sufficient ground will be covered that the 
hurdler will not have to reach for the next 
hurdle. In case the hurdler has to reach 
too much for the second hurdle, he imme- 
diately slows up his speed and in good 
competition he is lost. The downward 
drive of the front leg will assist in keeping 
the rear leg in its proper position. As the 
front leg approaches the track, the for- 
ward body dip needed in the take-off is 
being straightened so that, at the time of 
landing, the hurdler will have the correct 
running angle. If the take-off dip is main- 
tained, the hurdler is inclined to lose his 
balance, being too far forward. On the 
other hand, if the hurdler lands in an erect 
position, usually the rear foot will crash 
into the hurdle and he will land in an 
“anchored position,” which means a loss of 
speed and starting all over again. A per- 


| fect landing is one in which the weight is 
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equally distributed between the two legs, 
and the hurdler is just continuing his race 
for the next hurdle. A poor landing is 
one in which the hurdler lands with a thud. 
The flexibility of the stomach muscles 
and of the hips is necessary to assist the 
forward dip and the balance, and to allow 
perfect flexion for good rear leg action. 
The greater the speed in approaching 
the hurdle, the greater the necessity of the 


body dip. By following the description in | 
getting over the first hurdle, the hurdler | 


has the whole race explained, with the ex- 
ception that in going for the second hur- 
dle the rear leg must come out and get 
sufficient distance to permit a proper take- 
off for the second and succeeding hurdles. 
If the hurdler can get over two or three 
hurdles in good form, there is no reason 
why he should not run an excellent hur- 
‘dle race, providing, of course, he has the 
condition to last the distance, or has the 
strength to do so, together with the proper 
long, easy, fast stride, with snap and 
power. 

The hurdler should not go over a hur- 
dle without thoroughly warming up and 
going through his exercise. He should not 
overwork and, in hurdling, it is only nec- 
essary to practice over two hurdles, occa- 
sionally taking four. He should never at- 
tempt going through a flight more than 
once a week and then only to gain his con- 
fidence to last the distance. His track 
running at varied distances will eventually 
get him in condition. 

In competition he should never turn his 
head, and he should pay no attention to 
his competitors. Should a competitor get 
the jump on him at the start, he should 
not permit this to worry him. Many hur- 
dlers endeavor to get to the first hurdle 





in the lead so that they may distract their | 


competitors from running their races. 
Watching the other fellow in hurdle races 
is fatal. A hurdler should keep his eyes 
glued on his own hurdles, whether his 
competitors are in front or behind. 

A clever hurdler will graze each hurdle 
by an inch or less and seldom hit the hur- 
dle hard. This brings to mind an incident 
that happened years ago at Travers Island, 


New York, the summer home of the New | 


York Athletic Club. A new hurdler joined | 


the club, that is, new in name but experi- 
enced as a hurdler. He offered to make a 
small wager that we could blindfold him 
and place him on his mark in the “high- 
timber” event and that he would run over 
five regulation hurdles and knock a small 
block of wood off the top of each hurdle. 
We did not think the fellow could do it 
without falling, but he successfully went 
through the distance and did just what 
he said he would do. His distance, stride, 
and timing had to be perfect to accomplish 
this feat. I have seen Thomson many 
times knock a dime off the top of a hurdle 
while going at full speed; in fact he seldom 
missed. 

A novice will learn much about the finer 
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points of the art of hurdling by watching 
good hurdlers in action. He should study 
the form of every good performer. He 
should study photographs of the good hur- 
dlers in the different positions, but of 





course he should have a working knowl- 
edge of the things that must be done. 

In this article I shall not describe the 
low hurdles, since the technique is not so 
exacting. 


The Horizontal Bar 


(Continued from page 23) 


cult move in its precise timing. The be- 
ginning of the backward kip is the seat 
rise position, with heels free of the bar. 
A swing and a quick arch with a shifting 
of wrists on the backward swing is the 


| movement (Illustration 9). Proper timing 





of the body arch together with wrist ac- 
tion is necessary. 

14. Vaults, the squat, straddle, flank 
and stoop next may be presented. These 
may be done from the balance position. 
Extra care should be used in spotting since 
a bad fall may result if the bar is not 
fully cleared. 


‘15. Handbalance with ordinary and re- 


| verse grasps and also giant swing changes 


may be tried on the bar when it is lowered 
to a height of about twelve to eighteen 


| inches from the floor. (Illustration 10.) 


16. Combinations of stunts into routines 
next may be attempted. 


Continuity Is Desirable 


Strict adherence to good form is often 
discouraging to the developing gymnast. 
Good form, perhaps, need not be stressed 
too strongly at first, but the learner should 


| strive for it since the maintenance of good 
form represents the easiest way to execute 


a well-timed trick. Good form reduces the 
variables toa minimum. A routine at first 
should consist of only three or four continu- 
ous movements with one stunt smoothly 
flowing into the next. A routine or figure 


| should have a striking beginning and the 








Illustration 9 





dismount that is used should allow the 
gymnast to finish up in a balanced posi- 
tion. 

With the development of strength and 
endurance, the gymnast may lengthen his 
routine until ten or twelve parts may be 
executed in good form, in proper sequence 
and order, and with unity and safety. 

The gymnast should remember that a 
short, well-timed routine, rather than a 
long, difficult, poorly executed one is to be 
preferred. Combinations should be chosen 
so that a smooth flow of movement results 
There should be no sudden jerks, or re- 
versals of direction or stops. New grasps 
and positions should be an integral and 
practically unnoticed part of the routine. 

Routines will not be given herein as the 
gymnast should learn to create his own. 
The coach should not compel his charges 
to perform routines prescribed by him. 
Rather he should encourage originality and 
inventiveness on the part of his performers. 
Much of the fun in gymnastics depends 
upon the creative possibilities afforded the 
gymnast. Enthusiasm, originality, and the 
ability to create new routines are out- 
standing attributes of the promising gym- 
nast. 

Grateful acknowledgments are here 
made to Paul Fina, Tom Weir, Marguerite 
Mitchell and Gymkana Troupe members. 





Illustration 10 
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Training for the 
Broad Jump 


(Continued from page 15) 


master the fundamental principles, and 
make good records. 

Atchison has been an excellent athlete 
to work with during his college years. He 
has left with me a few suggestions for 
boys training for the broad jump: 1. Do 
not work hard every day. 2. Too much 
jumping will injure the ankles and legs, 
causing loss of spring. 3. After the form 
is once mastered get plenty of rest before 
competition. 4. Work with sprinters and 
high jumpers. 5. To prevent bruises use 
rubber pads in the heels. 6. Different run- 
ways will require different measurements 
for marks. Running with or against the 
wind likewise makes a difference in the 
length of the stride. In cold weather the 
stride will probably be shorter also, so 
it is well for a jumper to figure out these 
conditions in order to master the run. 


The Second Annual 
N.C.A.A. Basketball 


Tournament 
(Continued from page 38) 


District 5 (Comprising Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Oklahoma) 

Dr. Forrest C. Allen, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas (Chairman) 

District 6 (Comprising Texas, Arizona, 
Arkansas) 

James W. St. Clair, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas (Chairman) 

District 7 (Comprising Wyoming, New 

Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Montana) 
Forrest B. Cox, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado (Chairman) 

District 8 (Comprising California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada) 

C. $8. Edmundson, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

Seconp ANNUAL N.C.A.A. BASKETBALL 


TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE 
1940 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 
H. H. Salmon, Jr., 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
James W. St Clair, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas 
Dr. Forrest C. Allen, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas 
B. T. Grover, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 
H. G. Olsen, Ohio State University, 
lumbus, Ohio—Chairman, N.C.A.A. 
Basketball Tournament Committee 
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player can clearly see his part in any offen- 
sive or defensive play. You'll save time and 
error. 
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Athletic Goods Dealer to show you the Bas- 
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Football Rules for Spring 





How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 
How many yards would your teams have lost, had your players known 


the rules thoroughly? 
Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 


PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 


PAUL SWAFFIELD 


EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 


AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11 —-25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find................ for which send me....... copies 
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an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
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iently located hotel in ws Le oe eS Lf PZ 1700 ROOMS 
— \ sHeRan Dee ig 1 77/8 +1700 BATHS 
from 2= 





® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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Many and varied have been the Reconditioning prob- 
lems which the IVORY SYSTEM has met and sur- 
mounted during these many years of our existence, 
but never before in our history of Athletic Equipment 
Reconditioning have these problems been so numer- 
ous as they are today. 









A multitude of new fabrics, highly decorated with 
flashy, fleeting, fading colors, leather substitutes and 
tricky protective padding, are only a few of the innova- 
tions which have brought new difficulties to the 
Experienced Reconditioner. 
















More than ever before you Athletic Men who spend 
your Schools’ money should thoroughly investi- 
gate the qualifications of the Reconditioner 
who solicits your business. 
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You are safe when you place your valuable 
Athletic Equipment in the care of the 
IVORY SYSTEM. 
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